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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasUngton,  June  23,  1917. 

Sir:  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  "donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
group  of  higher  institutions,  at  least  one  in  each  State,  having  direct 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  dedicated  to  a  common 
purpose.  The  purpose  as  stated  in  the  act  was  ''the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes."  As 
translated  in  institutional  practice  it  has  meant  the  professional 
training  of  men  and  women  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

In  most  of  the  fields  in  which  these  colleges  now  give  training, 
however,  there  was  not  in  1862  an  organized  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge sufficient  to  furnish  working  material  for  courses  such  as  higher 
institutions  are  expected  to  give.  Before  the  common  purpose  which 
has  informed  these  coUeges  could  be  partially  reahzed,  it  has  been 
necessary  by  research  and  experimentation  to  develop  several  sci- 
ences and  to  organize  the  applications  of  them  into  scientific  pro- 
fessional cm'ricula.  The  land-grant  colleges  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  accomphshment  of  these  things.  Their  efforts  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  new  professions,  to  the  stimulation  of  new 
achievement  in  both  the  great  industrial  fields  to  which  they  minister, 
to  the  higher  training  of  numerous  young  persons  who  could  not  or 
would  not  have  sought  it  in  the  older  channels,  and  to  the  profound 
modification  of  both  the  doctrine  and  the  content  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  influence  which  these  colleges  have 
had  on  the  development  of  American  life  is  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  influence  that  has  come  from  any  educational  source  in  the 
half  century  since  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act.  Taken  together, 
these  institutions  represent  America's  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  higher  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Now  that  the  position  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has  become  so 
plain,  it  is  of  special  interest  that  all  important  matters  relatmg  to 
their  history  and  their  contemporaneous  status  should  be  recorded. 
One  of  the  obscure  chapters  in  the  history  of  these  institutions  has 
been  the  disposition  made  by  the  various  States  of  the  original  land 
grant  of  1862,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tions. I  have,  therefore,  requested  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Andrews,  spe- 
cialist in  land-grant  college  statistics,  to  investigate  this  question. 
The  document  submitted  herewith  contains  the  residt  of  his  re- 
searches. I  recommend  its  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

^,      „  T  Commiaaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interor.  ^ 
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COLLEGES. 


MOREIH  lAND-GRANT  ACT  OF  1862. 

AN  ACT  Donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 

benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  a 
quantity  equal  to  80,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to 
which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census 
of  18C0:  Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  l)e  selected  or  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdi\'isions  of  sections,  not 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section;  and  wherever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State 
shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in 
which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at 
$1.25  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share,  said  scrip 
to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
prescribed  in  this  act,  ahd  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever:  Provided,  That 
in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States; 
but  their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  or  less  an  acre: 
And  provided  further.  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by  such 
assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  provided  further,  That  no  such  location  shall 
be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superin- 
tendence, and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands  previous  to  their  sales  and 
all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  moneys  which  may  be 
received  therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be 
applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land 
scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  centum  upon  the 
par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  except  so  far  as  may 
be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  l)e  inviolably 
appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the 
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endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientiiic  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  su<h  l)ranche3  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Skc.  5.  And  be  it  furtfuT  enacted,  Thatthegrant  of  laud  and  land6crii)her(,'l)y  author- 
ized shall  be  made  on  the  follouiug  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  ])rovL';ions 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall  be  signified 
by  legislative  acts: 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section,  oi 
any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  l»e  diminished 
or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  l)y  the  State  to  which  it  l)elongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the 
fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly 
applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  10  i)er  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures 
of  said  States; 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  tlic  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings; 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  lake  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  prescribed 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease;  and  said  State 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously 
Bold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  States  shall  be  valid; 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  t^hall  b<;  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs  anil  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statL'^tics,  as  may 
b«i  suppo8<'d  tis<.'ful;  one  coj)y  of  wliich  shall  l>e  transmitted  l»y  mail  free,  by  each,  to 
all  the  other  colleges  wliich  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also 
one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

Fifth.  \\'hen  lands  shall  be  selected  from  thos*;  whicii  have  been  i-ais«'il  to  double 
the  minimum  jtrice  in  constH|uence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  <-om|JUted  to  the 
States  at  the  maximum  ]jrice,  and  the  niiml'er  of  aires  jtiopnii  ionally  <liminished; 

Sijth.  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  ( iovern- 
ment  of  the  Uuit«^d  States,  shall  be  i-nlilled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act; 

Seventh.  No  State  shall  be  entith-d  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall  e\itres>< 
its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  tin'  date  of  its  ap]iroval 
by  the  President. 

Skc.  C.  And  In  it  furtliir  rniutid.  That  land  scrip  issued  under  tlie  j)rovisions  of  iliis 
act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  alter  the  first  day  of  January,  iSt;:{. 

Skc.  7.  And  be  il  further  enaelid.  That  land  ollicers  shall  receive  the  same  lees  lor 
Ifwafing  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provi>ions  of  this  ait  as  are  now  allowed  for  the 
hxatioti  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws:  J'rinldid,  That  maxi- 
mum comiK-nsation  shall  not  be  tliereby  increa.'<ed. 

Skc.  8.  And  be  it  further  eniieted,  That  the  governors  of  (he  wveml  State's  to  wlii<  h 
scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  re(|uired  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
all  saN-s  ma<le  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  .-liall  Ik-  disjxised  of,  the  amount  received 
for  the  Hunie,  unci  what  a]iproprialion  has  been  made  of  the  jircxeeils. 

Approved,  .fuly  2,  IKfi'J.     ( 12  Slal.,  W.\.) 
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ACT    OF    1864,    TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR  ACCEPTING  THE 

GRANT. 

AN  ACT  Of  Congress  extending  the  time  within  which  the  States  and  Territories  may  accept  the  grant 
of  lands  made  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2, 1862. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
1)1,  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  That  any  State  or  Territory  may  accept,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  by  expressing  its  acceptance  thereof  as  provided  in  said 
act,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  subject,  however,  to 
the  conditions  in  said  act  continued. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
of  the  said  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Approved,  April  14,  1864. 


ACT  OF  1866,  EXTENDING    THE  TIME  V/ITHIN  WHICH  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES  MAY  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  ap- 
proved July  2, 1862,  so  as  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  provisions  of  said  act  shall  be  accepted 
and  such  colleges  established. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
iH  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of 
the  said  act  may  be  expressed  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the 
colleges  required  by  the  said  act  may  be  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office: 
Provided,  That  when  any  Territory  shall  become  a  State  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  such  new  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  July  2,  1862, 
by  expressing  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  college  or  colleges  within  five  years  after 
such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  act:  Provided  further,  That  any  State  which 
has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the  act  herein  referred  to  shall  have  the 
period  of  five  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one  college,  as  described  in  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act,  after  the  time  for  providing  said  college,  according  to  the 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  shall  have  expired. 

Approved,  July  2:J,  1866.     (14  Stat.,  208.) 


ACT  OF  1883,  AMENDING  SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1862. 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  donating  pul)lic  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  donating  public  lands  to  tho 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
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ture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  2,  1862,  be,  and  the  Bame  is  hereby, 
amended  eo  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  4.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to 
which  lands  are  aj)portionv'd,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  sirip  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  shall  b*;  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe 
stocks;  or  the  same  may  l)e  invested  by  the  States  ha\Tiig  no  State  stocks,  in  any  other 
manner  after  the  lepslatures  of  such  States  shall  have  ass«'nted  thereto,  and  en^rafjed 
that  such  funds  shall  yield  not  less  than  5  jK-r  centum  upon  the  amount  so  invested 
and  that  the  printipal  thereof  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired:  I'roiided,  That  the 
moneys  so  inve8t<'d  or  loaned  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  j)rovided  in  s<'ction  5  of 
this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  apprt)i>riated,  by  each  State 
Avhich  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  c-oUege  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cUidinu:  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
in  order  to  j)roinote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pui-suits  and  professions  in  life. 

Approved,  March  3,  1883.     (,22  Stat..  IS4.) 


Tlie  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  kno^\^l  as  tlie  first  ^ronill  Act, 
granted  to  each  State  ;J0,()()0  acres  of  public  land  foi-  each  Senator 
and  Ke])resentative  in  Congress  to  wliicii  the  State  was  entitled  by 
the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  ISOO;  all  money  derived  from 
th(^  sale  of  tiiese  lands  was  to  bo  invested  by  the  State  in  secm-ities 
Ix'aring  interest  at  not  less  llian  5  i)er  c.(Mit  except  that  the  legislaltn-e 
of  the  State  might  autiiorize  (ho  use  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  cajjital  for  the  ])urcliaso  of  sites  for  the  college  or  experimental 
farms.  The  interest  was  to  be  used  for  (he  endowment,  supj)or(, 
and  nniintenan(;e  of  at  least  one  college  \\liere  (he  leading  o])ject 
should  be  lo  teacli  sucli  branch(^s  of  learning  as  nic  ridated  (o  agri- 
cultures and  tlie  mechaide  arts  in  ordn-  to  ])romot(s  the  lilxM'id  and 
j)rnctical  education  of  the  iiuhislrial  (lasses  in  tlit>  sev(>ral  pursuits 
and  j)rof(^ssi()ns  in  life.' 

Although  (he  Territories  arc  rncnlKincd  in  the  title  of  \\\i\  net.  in 
tho  act  itself  they  are  not  imhided;  ((in^ecjnenl  I  v  the  grants  of  hind 
were  re('(^iv<'d  (tidy  hy  tlie  States.  As  etich  Territory  was  admitted 
to  s(a(('ln>(id,  provision  was  nin<|e  in  its  etiabling  act  for  ;i  grant  of 
land  for  agri<iijt  nnd  and  niechanie.il  colleges  in  lieu  of  |  he  original 
grant  of  1S()_';  so  (lia(,  at  the  J)n^sent  linie,  only  Al;i-k;i.  Hawaii, 
J'orto  Jvieo,  and  the  riiilippin(>  Islands  do  not  p.iri  iiipale  in  the 
grants  eithei-  imdrr  the  original  act  of  iStiJ  or  nnder  later  acts  in 
lieu  of  it . 


I  A  vt-ry  cijiiiiili'lo  di  icii .  imi  t,\  llitMirtlon  of  Cc.iij{r<>  i  mi  tlil.t  tilll  iin<l  on  oIIit  I)1IIm  In  iild  of  collrcp.s 
of  iiKrlniltiiro  and  llio  in<'<'liiinlc  iirl.H  timy  Im  fc>nn<l  in  lliil|i>l|ii  No.  |o,  |'.i|7,  of  Hii-  (':»rnP(:lo  Koiindation 
for  the  Advnnccinnnt  of  Tonctiing,  "Ftnlcrul  Aid  for  V'x-iitlonnI  Kdiiciilloii,"  liy  T.  I..  Knndol. 
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The  original  act  was  ameiuled  throe  times.  The  amendments  of 
April  14,  1864,  and  July  23,  1866,  extended  to  July  23,  1871,  the  time 
in  which  States  could  accept  the  provisions  of  the  original  act.  The 
third  amendment,  March  3,  1883,  permitted  the  investment  of  the 
capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  a  greater  variety  of  stocks 
and  honds  tlian  was  permitted  by  the  original  act. 

The  distri])ution  of  land  was  made  in  two  ways.  Those  States 
that  had  pul)lic  lands  within  their  borders  coidd  locate  and  take  up 
the  actual  acres.  If  the  State  had  no  lands  within  its  borders  sub- 
ject to  entry,  then  land  scrip  was  issued  to  it;  the  land  represented 
by  such  scrip  could  not  be  located  by  the  State  receiving  it,  but  the 
act  provided  that  the  scrip  be  sold  and  that  the  individual  purchaser 
might  locate  the  lands  in  any  State  that  had  public  land  subject  to 
entry. 

In  the  management  of  their  allotments  great  diversity  was  shown 
Ijy  the  different  States;  some  sacrificed  their  holdings  for  a  very 
small  price;  others,  by  withholding  them  from  sale  for  a  time,  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  fair  value  for  them.  New  York  adopted  a  unique 
})lan  which  was  immensely  profitable,  but  whose  history  is  too  long 
for  this  article.  A  synopsis  is  given  on  page  35,  under  "New  York." 
The  States  that  located  the  actual  acres  also  had  varied  experiences ; 
some  located  lands  that  were  held  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
double  minimum  ])rice  and  therefore  received  only  1  acre  of  land 
for  2  acres  of  the  grant;  other  causes  intervened  in  some  cases  to 
make  the  location  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  grant  impossible. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  give,  from  the  mass  of  detailed 
and  frequently  conflicting  information,  a  brief  history  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grant  to  each  State  and  to  show  how  each  benefited 
from  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

Alabama  was  entitled  to  240,000  acres  in  land  scrip.  The  State 
legislatm-e  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  February  13,  1867, 
which  acceptance  was  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution  of  December  3 1 , 
1868.  On  June  17,  1871,  the  scrip  had  all  been  sold,  bringing 
$216,000,  which  was  invested  in  State  bonds  to  the  vdue  of  $253,500 
bearing  interest  perpetually  at  8  per  cent.  This  yields  a  yearly 
income  of  $20,280  for  the  coUcgo. 

But  after  accepting  and  disposing  of  tlie  grant  the  establishment  of 
the  college  continued  to  be  a  harassing  question  until  the  Methodist 
Church  offered  its  college.  Eastern  iVlabama  Male  College  at  Auburn, 
to  the  State  for  a  foundation.  This  gift  was  accepted  by  the  State, 
February  26,  1872,  and  the  new  college  organized  on  Marcli  20, 
under  the  title  of  "iUabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College." 
Later  the  name  was  changed  by  adding  "and  Polytechnic  Institute." 
It  receives  aU  the  income,  $20,280,  from  the  original  land  grant  and 
also  all  Federal  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
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agricultural  extension  work  within  the  State;  it  shares  with  the 
Agi-ieultuTfil  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  the  annual  appro- 
priation received  by  Alabama  under  the  second  Morrill  Act  and  the 
Nelson  amendment. 

Arizona,  under  its  State  enabling  act  of  June  20,  1910,  received 
150,000  acres  in  lieu  of  the  grunt  under  the  act  of  18G2  for  agi-icul- 
tural  and  mechanical  colleges.  This  gi'ant,  together  with  all  other 
State  lands,  is  in  the  control  of  a  State  board  of  land  commissioneis, 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  locating  and  selling  the  lantls.  On 
June  30,  1914,  all  the  agiicultural  college  lands  had  not  been  locateil 
and  confirmed,  and  none  of  them  hail  been  sold.  A  State  law  fixes 
a  minimum  price  of  S3  per  acre. 

In  1885  the  Temtorial  legislature  passed  an  act  organizing  a  Stale 
university  and  establishing  its  location  at  Tucson.  This  institution 
opened  in  October,  1891.  When  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  received  the  usual  quota  of  lands  for  different  purj^oses, 
the  legislature  wisely  decided  to  center  all  its  higher  e<kicational 
efforts  in  one  mstitution,  and  accordingly  confeiTcd  all  its  gi-anis  for 
higher  education,  including  the  gi-ant  for  an  agiicultural  college, 
upon  the  University  of  Arizona.  By  this  means  this  institution  is 
possessed  of  a  magnificent  potential  endowment. 

Arkansas  received  150,000  acres  in  land  scrip.  On  May  11,  18(34, 
the  State  legislature  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  but  owing 
to  the  disturbed  conthtion  of  the  Slate  because  of  the  war  another 
act  of  the  legislature  was  necessary  before  the  scrip  could  bo  issued; 
this  was  passed  January  31,  18()7.  On  March  27,  1871,  the  legisbi- 
ture  agam  afhrmed  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  18G2  hmd- 
grant  act,  and  by  the  same  act  organized  a  college  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  gi-ant.  This  was  called  tiie  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, and  was  located  at  Fayclteville.  On  January  22,  1S7'J,  Iho 
institution  opened  its  dooi-s  to  students.  Later  its  name  was  changed 
to  iho  University  of  Arkansas. 

On  August  22,  1872,  a  tentative  sale  of  the  scrip  was  made  to 
(J.  V.  L<!wis,  representing  the  Ohio  Land  (/o.  (llie  same  I^invis  tliai 
appears  in  inuny  of  the  purchases  of  Stat<»  scrip),  and  S135,()()0  was 
rcidizcfl.  While-  the  price  was  low,  ther(>  was  stiU  some  doubt 
whellier  or  not  the  scri|)  would  be  issued,  and  li^nvis  took  some 
chance,  so  that  th(?  transact  ion  seems  to  hav(^  been  \varrante<|  iiy  .ill 
the  conditions. 

Of  this  princij)al,  $11,000  was  use<l  to  purchase  the  site  for  the 
univei-sity ,  §121,333.33  was  invested  in  ,"5130, (»()()  worth  of  Fayette- 
villo  and  Wjushington  County  bonds,  und  the  balance  remaining — 
$2,()(i().r)7 — WHS  eiToneonsly  used  for  cuiTent,  expenses. 

In  l!M)2,  Fayettevill(>  ant!  Washington  (■ounties  rediM-nicd  nil  of 
tlieir  bonds  except  S9, ()()(),  which  was  puid  in  1907.      In  .lunuary,  1902, 
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the  State  legislature  transferred  $116,000  worth  of  3  per  cent  State 
bonds  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  endowment  fund,  1862  land 
grant,  leaving  S5,000  uninvested.  As  a  result,  on  June  30,  1914, 
there  was  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  amount  that  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  univei-sity.'  In  interest  return  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$33,436.53,  while  the  capital  of  the  fund,  instead  of  being  $132,666.67 
at  5  per  cent,  was  as  follows: 

$116,000  invested  at  3  per  cent  since  January,  1902. 
$2,666.67  improperly  dissipated  in  1872  and  not  rt'jjlaced. 
$5,000  uninvested  since  1902. 
$9,000  uninvested  since  1907. 

California  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land  in  place.  The 
State  legislature  accepted  the  grant  on  March  31,  1866,  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural,  mining,  and  mechanical 
college  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  Nothing  further  toward  a 
real  college  was  done  until  two  years  later,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  California  formally  presented  their  site  and  property  at 
Berkeley  to  the  State  on  condition  that  a  university  be  established 
there ;  accordingly,  the  University  of  California  was  organized  by  the 
legislature  on  March  23,  1868,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  the 
former  College  of  California  as  well  as  all  the  lands  gi-anted  to  the 
State  for  college  purposes. 

After  vain  efforts  to  sell  the  land  warrants  without  locating  the 
land  at  $5  per  acre,  California  obtained  from  Congress  on  March  5, 
1871,  an  act  giving  special  concessions.  The  lands  could  be  located 
from  an}^  open  lands  witliin  the  State  without  restrictions  on  the 
character  selected;  selections  could  be  made  in  the  smallest  subdi- 
visions recognized,  40-acre  plats;  and  other  privileges  of  value  to 
])urchasers  were  given.  A  demand  for  the  land  now  arose.  Sales 
were  made  on  time  payments,  the  purchasers  locating  their  selections 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  California;  some  of  the  purchasers 
defaulted  their  payments  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  university 
for  resale.  A  complete  history  is  too  long  for  this  article  but  can  be 
found  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  university  land  agent.  The  net 
result  was  that  on  June  30,  1914,  the  fund  from  the  land  grant  of 
1862  had  in  its  principal  $732,233.14,  wath  1,402  acres  unsold.  The 
income  from  investments,  rentals,  and  all  sources  was  $42,374.07  for 
the  year.  The  capital,  $732,233.14,  is  invested  by  the  university  in 
miscellaneous  securities,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  annual 

•  The  legislature  of  1917  restored  the  capital  of  the  18G2  land-grant  fund  to  the  full  amount,  $132,666.67. 
It  refunded  the  present  3  per  cent  with  b  per  cent  bonds,  replaced  the  uninvested  and  dissipated  amounts 
with  5  per  cent  bonds  and  provided  that  a  temporary  8  per  cent  loan  of  $9,0(X)  should  be  replaced  at 
maturity  with  .5  per  cent  bonds,  thus  bringing  the  entire  capital  into  one  investment  in  State  5  per  cent 
bonds.  The  legislature  also  appropriated  $4S,037..51  to  replace  the  interest  due  the  imiversity  because  of 
investments  at  less  than  5  per  cent  from  1S72  to  1917.  This  action  clears  the  State  and  the  university  in 
all  matters  concern.mg  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 
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report  of  the  treasurer.     The  interest  from  invested  funds  is  slightly 
over  5  per  cent. 

Colorado  was  organized  into  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1875,  and  was  admitted  on  August  1,  1876.  On  tTanuary  27, 
1879,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862, 
thereby  entithng  Colorado  to  90, ()()()  acres  for  the  agricultural  college. 

On  Felniiary  11,  1870,  the  Territorial  legislatm-e  had  estaldislied 
tlie  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  but  not  until  1877  was  the  institu- 
tion formally  organiz(Ml.  Some  two  voars  later  it  rec(>ivc(l  the  land- 
grant  endowment. 

To  manage  the  institution,  the  State  legislature  established  a 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  10  members,  the  governor  and  the 
president  of  the  college  being  ex  officio  members.  All  State  lands, 
including  the  agricultural  college  lands,  are  under  the  control  of  a 
State  board  of  land  commissioners,  which  locates  and  disposes  of 
them  by  lease  or  sale,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State  treasurer 
for  disposition  as  provided  by  the  laws  controlling  the  different  funds 
involved.  It  was  some  years  before  any  agricidtural  college  lands 
were  located,  but  when  location  once  began  they  were  ])romj)tly 
rented  and  sometimes  sold,  thus  bringing  an  income  to  the  college 
from  the  beginning.  From  1905  to  1915  the  funds  turned  over  to  the 
State  treasurer  for  investment  were  allowed  to  remain  uninvestid, 
or  with  only  bank  interest  as  an  income,  the  yearly  income  of  the 
college  through  the  land  grant  being  rcx'eived  almost  entirely  from 
rentals  of  lands  held  by  the  vState  board  of  land  conunissioners. 

On  April  12,  1915,  the  legislatu!"e  passed  an  act  jdacing  the  penna- 
nent  fund  under  the  administration  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  j)ro\  iding  for  its  investment  at  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interi'.--t. 
Innnediately  this  board  began  to  invest  the  money  as  fast  as  offers 
could  be  accei)ted  hy  the  State  attorney  general.  In  -lanuary,  I'.'IT, 
the  State  auditor  rciported  that  the  |)i'nnanent  fund  amount(>(l  lo 
S195,4()7.()6,  of  which  S194, 688.55  was  invested  as  requirctl  i)\  law  lo 
net  not  le-ss  than  .'>  jx-r  cent  ])ci-  annum.  So  fai-  there  has  been  m<' 
dilliculty  in  inxcsting  tlu'  fund  in  municipal  ualciworks  bonds  and 
school  district  bonds. 

The  report  of  the  State  board  ot"  land  conunissionci-s  shows  that  t>n 
NoV(Mnb<;r  'M),  1911,  therci  had  bi'cn  located  and  c«)nfirmed  from  the 
90,000  acre  grant  all  but  7l.:}7  acres,  and  of  this  amount  55,S07.05 
acres  had  bei^n  sold,  j)roducing  S1S5,95(».;!  I.  During  th(>  I'.H;;  11 
biennial  jx'riod  20,5W).:il  acres  were  uiidci-  a^iicultuial  leases,  giving 
S.'i,021.7i)  ininiiic;  1  ,:?•.»  I .  If,  acres  were  inidcr  coal  leases  for  ?12,895; 
and  ab(nit  Sii.OOO  was  n'cei\  111  in  interest,  |irinci|)ally  bank  interest, 
on  the  caj)ital  of  SlS5.95(i.;i  I. 

f'onnirfiriif  accepted  the  l'"ederal  grant  on  |)eceniber  2  1,  1S62,  and 
received     ISO, 0(10    acre--    in    scrip,      'i'liis    was    innnediately    sold    for 
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S135,000  and  the  interest  from  the  fund  granted  to  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  June  24,  1863. 

The  Storrs  Agricultm-al  School  was  chartered  April  6,  1881,  and 
opened  September  28,  1881.  April  21,  1893,  the  legislature  changed 
the  name  to  Storrs  Agricultural  College  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
ferred the  land-scrip  income  from  Yale  to  the  new  institution.  The 
act  authorizing  the  transfer  provided  for  recompensing  Yale  for  any 
damage  due  to  the  removal  of  the  income.  Yale  immediately  took 
its  case  into  com-t  to  prevent  the  change,  but  ultimately  withdrew 
its  proceedings  and  received  in  January,  1896,  $154,604,45  in  full 
settlement  from  the  State,  the  income  from  the  fund  going  to  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  College, 

In  1899  the  name  Storrs  Agricultural  College  was  changed  to  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College. 

At  first  the  State  invested  the  capital  of  the  1862  land-grant  fund 
in  State  bonds,  but  as  these  came  due  the  fund  remained  in  the  State 
treasury  without  specific  investment.  The  State  legislature  in  1905 
(chapter  74)  instructed  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest 
yearly  on  this  capital,  $135,000,  without  regard  to  the  income  derived 
from  it;  thus  it  has  become  in  fact  a  part  of  the  irreducible  State 
debt.  The  money  is  actually  invested  in  notes  secured  by  real  estate 
within  the  State  and  brings  less  than  5  per  cent  to  the  State  treasury. 

By  the  act  of  1905  the  income  is  fixed  at  $6,750  and  goes  to  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Delaware  College  was  founded  February  6,  1833,  and  after  26  years 
of  continuous  work  was  forced  to  suspend  on  March  30,  1859,  thi'ough 
the  increasing  pressure  on  its  slender  resources. 

In  1867  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  Federal  land  grant  of 
1862,  and  on  March  14,  1867,  conferred  it  on  Delaware  College  under 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  to  reopen  the  college  and  to  transfer 
a  half  interest  to  the  State,  On  February  17,  1869,  the  college  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  which  was  amended  in  1913  when  the  State' 
took  fuU  title  to  the  institution  by  conveyance  from  the  trustees  of 
all  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  property, 

Delaware  received  90,000  acres  in  scrip  and  sold  it  for  $83,000, 
investing  the  money  in  6  per  cent  bonds.  In  1877  these  bonds  were 
sold,  certificates  of  permanent  indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est being  issued  to  the  college  in  their  place,  Delaware  College  re- 
ceives $4,980  yearly  income  from  the  interest  on  these  certificates, 

Florida,  in  1870,  accepted  the  Federal  land  grant  and  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college.  The  State  received 
90,000  acres  in  scrip,  sold  it  for  $80,000,  and  invested  the  money,  in 
1874,  in  $100,000  worth  of  State  bonds.  Although  the  State  had 
chartered  an  agricultural  college  and  had  endowed  it  with  this  fund, 
yet  no  coUege  had  been  built,  so  that,  in  March,  1877,  the  act  estab- 
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lisliing  the  college  was  amended  ami  a  new  start  made.  Still  nothing 
was  done  while  the  fund  went  on  accumulating,  amounting  to  $120,000 
in  1881.  In  1883-84  a  site  was  chosen  at  Lake  City,  where  a  building 
was  erected  and  occupied.  Four  years  later,  1888-89,  the  fund  con- 
sisted of  S153,800  in  State  bonds  of  Florida  and  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
one  real  estate  mortgage  of  S2,000. 

In  1904  the  State  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  Florida  Agri- 
cultural College  to  University  of  Florida.  In  1905  a  reorganization 
of  all  the  State-supported  colleges  of  Florida  took  place.  The  Buck- 
man  Act  of  190")  merged  six  schot)ls,  of  which  the  University  of  Floriilu 
was  one,  into  two  colleges  called  the  Floritla  Female  College  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida.  In  1909  the  female  college  at  Tal- 
lahassee had  its  name  changed  to  Florida  State  College  for  Women, 
while  the  title  of  the  other  was  shortened  to  University  of  Florida. 

The  Buckman  Act  of  1905  authorized  the  relocation  of  the  luiiver- 
sity  and  Gainesville  was  selected,  the  fourth  site  in  its  history,  where  it 
has  had  its  home  since  the  summer  of  1900. 

Of  the  capital  fund,  amounting  to  $155,800,  Sl-'>5,000  is  invested  in 
State  l)onds  at  'A  per  cent,  the  Buckman  Act  of  1905  making  a  con- 
tinuing api)ropriation  of  $2,716  for  the  deficit  of  2  per  cent  in  the 
interest,  jjayable  from  any  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  State  board 
of  education;  $10,000  is  in  North  Carolina  G  per  cent  bonds,  $S,000 
in  City  of  Lakeland  5  ])er  cent  bonds,  and  $2,000  is  uninvested.  This 
$2,000  was  invested  in  a  mortgage;  uj)on  payment  it  was  carried  into 
current  funds  and  spent,  so  that  now  it  must  be  deducted,  leaving 
the  capital  of  the  land-grant  fund  at  $153,800. 

(Jeorgla. — -The  State  legislature,  December  12,  l.MKl,  accepted  the 
Federal  land-grant  act  of  1802,  thus  bringing  270,000  acres  in  scrij) 
to  the  State.  This  was  sold  on  long-term  credits  extending  over  10 
years  and  ultimately  l)rought  $242,202.17.  As  the  money  was  rt>- 
ceived  it  was  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

Although  the  act  of  ISGO  autiiori/ed  a  college  «>f  Jigriculture  ami 
mechanic  arts,  it  was  not  until  March  30,  1S72,  tliat  it  was  j)rovision- 
ully  organized  as  a  depaitinent  of  the  State  IniNci-sity;  the  lirst  stu- 
dents were  admitted  Muv   1,  1872. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  used  the  inctmic  from  the  l-'ederjil  grant 
to  encourage  sevoral  institutions,  all  "branch  colleges"  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  but  caili  having  itsoun  lioanl  of  (nutiol  subject 
to  the  trustees  of  the  university  as  a  court  of  bust  recoui"se.  At  \nn- 
ous  times  live  agri<ulturjJ  colleges  besides  the  State  college  at  Athens 
hav((  rec(!ived  soinii  portion  of  the  inc(»me;  these  were  located  at 
Dahlonega,  Milledgeville,  Cuthbeii,  'I'hmnasN  ille,  and  ilaniilton. 
Tlu>  Xurth  Georgia  AgriculturjJ  College  at  Daliloju'ga  is  the  only  one 
that  still  receives  any  porti(jn  of  the  fund. 
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Oil  July  21,  1907,  the  legislature  authorized  a  separate  board  of 
control  for  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  but  left  it  subordinate  to  the  university  board  and  continued 
the  college  as  a  part  of  the  university.  This  act  reaffirmed  the  dis- 
position of  the  income  from  the  land-grant  fund.  The  total  income, 
S16,954.14,  was  conferred  on  the  State  university,  but  the  trustees 
were  instructed  to  use  $2,000  for  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Dahlonega  and  .$14,954.14  for  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  capital  of  the  fund  amounted  to  $242,202.17, 
invested  in  a  7  per  cent  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  similar  to  a 
bond  and  due  in  1934.  The  income  of  $16,954.14  per  year  goes  to 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  distribution  as  stated  above. 

Idaho. — B}^  the  State  enabling  act,  July  3,  1890,  Idaho  received 
90,000  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  lieu 
of  the  Federal  grant  of  1862. 

In  1889  the  legislature  had  established  the  Imiversity  of  Idaho, 
and  in  1892  it  endowed  it  with  the  income  from  this  grant.  The 
land  and  funds  are  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  which  board  handles  all  the  State  lands. 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  is  combined  and  invested  as 
opportunity  offers  in  school  bonds.  State  bonds,  and  farm  loans;  the 
total  income  is  prorated  to  the  different  funds.  The  income  from 
tlie  agricultural  college  grant  varies  from  year  to  year  as  lands  are 
sold  or  rented.  The  report  of  the  State  land  department  of  Idaho, 
June  30,  1914,  showed  in  this  fund  a  capital  of  $129,615.82,  with 
64,198.38  acres  unsold.  The  income  from  interest  and  rentals  was 
$28,425.70. 

Illinois. — On  February  28,  1867,  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois 
organized  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  endowed  it  with 
the  agricultural  college  fund.  Instead  of  attempting  to  handle  the 
fund  the  State  turned  the  480,000  acres  in  scrip  over  to  the  uni- 
versity, leaving  aU  matters  of  management  to  the  trustees.  Omitting 
fractional  parts  of  sections,  25,440  acres  were  located  in  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota,  while  454,560  acres  in  scrip  were  sold  outright  for 
$319,494.01,  the  amount  being  invested  in  Illinois  county  bonds. 
The  located  lands  were  sold  from  time  to  time  as  opportunitj-  offered, 
and  the  price  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  fund. 

The  care  of  both  principal  and  interest  of  this  fund  remained  with 
the  trustees  of  the  university  until  1897,  when,  owing  to  a  defalcation 
of  the  university  treasurer,  the  State  was  obliged  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  considerable  of  the  principal  of  the  fund,  and  consequently 
took  over  its  management.  The  State  legislature  replaced  the  prin- 
cipal by  making  it  a  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt,  on  which  it 
49782°— 18 3 
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agreed  to  pay  o  per  cent  interest  perpetually.  As  the  huuls  are  sold 
the  proceeds  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury  and  the  fund  is  auto- 
matically increased  by  that  amount.  On  June  30,  1916,  the  capital 
of  the  fund  was  8649,012.91 ,  on  which  the  State  pays  5  per  cent  inter- 
est to  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  income  for  1915-16  was 
$32,450.;:;4. 

In  June,  1885,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Universit}" 
of  Illinois. 

Indiana  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  on  March  6.  1865, 
receiving  390,000  acres  in  scrip.  The  legislature  of  1863  had  been 
urged  by  the  governor  to  take  the  necessary  action  and  to  designate 
a  location  for  the  college,  but  so  many  competitors  came  into  the 
field,  each  wanting  the  college  and  its  endowment,  that  the  legislature 
finally  adjourned  without  action,  leaving  it  for  the  session  of  1805. 

In  the  same  act  that  accepted  the  grant  of  laiid  a  boanl  of  five, 
the  governor  being  ex  officio  president,  was  named  under  the  title  of 
"The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  CVJlege."  This  board  was 
instructed  to  obtain  the  scrip  from  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  to 
sell  it,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds.  It  does  not  aj^pear  that  it  was 
empowered  to  establish  or  organize  a  college  and  the  matter  of  a  site 
still  remained  to  be  settled.  This  board  duly  met.  organized,  ob- 
tained the  scrij),  and  on  Apiil  l'),  1867,  sold  the  entire  issue  for 
$212,238.50,  which  they  invested  in  United  States  5-20  bonds  at  a 
f)remium,  jiaying  S214,681.25  for  S200,000  worth  of  bonds. 

The  fight  for  a  location  continued  through  two  more  sessions  of  the 
legislature  with  no  determination.  At  last,  in  18()9,  riohn  Purdue 
offered  100  acres  of  land,  S150,000  in  cash,  and  other  gifts;  the  citi- 
zens of  Tip])ecanoe  County  increased  this  by  850,000,  and  tiie  Meth- 
odist Church  ofi'ered  its  liattle  Clround  Institute  for  a  location.  ( )ii 
May  6,  1869,  the  legislatui-c  accepted  these  gifts,  located  the  iun\ 
college  in  Tippecanoe  County,  iind  aiithori/cd  the  bo.nd  lo  orgiuii/.c 
the  college.  Iti  recognition  of  llie  gifts  of  Mr.  I'uidiir  the  natne  t)f 
the  college  was  changed  to  Purdue  I'niNCMsity.  Later  the  boaid 
8ettlc(|  on  tlio  ino  )icr<'s  recoivcd  fioni  Mi'.  Purdue  ns  the  sit(^  (tf  the 
college. 

Meanwhile  it  was  Heen  tiiut  the  institution  eoidd  not  open  wilhni 
the  tim(«,  set  by  ('ongress,  »Iuly  23,  1871  ;  .so  a  special  act  of  Congress 
was  obtained  extending  the  t  irne  fi>i  t  he  opening  of  t  he  institution  to 
December  \'.'),  IS71.  <  )ii  Mareh  _',  IS?  I,  a  few  infurniMl  cliisses  N\ere 
hrld  in  t  lie  almost  completed  hinldings,  .'ind  on  Se|)teinber  H>.  ls71, 
the  new  institution  foirnnlly  opcm  d  its  doors  to  students. 

During  the  seven  y<uii"s  <if  organization  and  eonstnielion  the  land- 
grant  fund  hiid  IxH^ji  aeeunndatijig  inl<*r<'st  wliieh  the  trustees  ro- 
invi'sted  i;>  fast  lis  received,  in  this  way  t lu>  peruuineiit  fund  was 
incrcjused  to  u  face  value  ()f  .''^;M0, <•'»()  in  CoviMJiUKMit   bonds  costuig 
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S351, 728.97.  In  ISSl  the  State  authorized  the  issue  of  a  5  per  cent 
vState  bond  due  April  1,  1901,  for  this  fiuid,  and  in  1901  this  bond  was 
transferred  into  a  perpetual  State  debt.  Tlie  present  income  of 
Purdue  University  from  this  fund  is  $17,000  per  year,  5  per  cent  on 
$340,000. 

Iowa. — The  Iowa  ao;ricultural  college  was  chartered  in  1858  and 
established  the  following  year  on  a  farm  of  640  acres  near  Ames.  On 
September  11,  1862,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  grant  of  Con- 
gress, thus  obtaining  for  Iowa  240,000  acres  of  land  and  conferred  it 
on  the  agricultural  college  at  Ames. 

The  governor  appointed  Peter  Melondy  to  locate  the  lands.  He 
selected  about  50,000  acres  of  maximum  value  lands  near  the  Dubuque 
&  Sioux  City  Railroajd  and  the  Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road. Later  results  showed  his  good  judgment.  In  all,  he  located 
about  195,000  acres,  which,  on  adjustment  and  remeasurement,  were 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Land  Ofhce  at  204,309  acres. 

At  first  these  lands  were  leased  at  about  8  per  cent  on  an  appraised 
value  of  $1.50  to  $3  per  acre,  giving  at  once  a  satisfactory  income. 
From  the  start  the  college  maintained  a  financial  agent  to  handle  the 
lands.  This  agent  bought,  sold,  and  rented  lands,  invested  and  re- 
invested the  income,  managing  the  grant  so  well  that  on  June  30, 
1914,  the  principal  amounted  to  $686,817.97,  invested  chiefly  in  farm 
mortgages,  and  bringing  a  net  income  of  $35,191.86  to  the  college. 

Kansas. — The  Legislature  of  Kansas  accepted  the  Federal  land 
grant  on  February  3,  1863,  and  on  February  16  accepted  the  gift  from 
the  Methodist  Church  of  the  property  of  Bluemont  Central  College  as 
a  site  for  the  new  agricultural  college.  Here  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  was  established  and  endowed  with  the  land  grant  of 
90,000  acres. 

The  coUege  located  the  lands  to  the  amount  of  82,315.52  acres,  the 
deficit  of  7,686.48  acres  being  made  up  by  special  act  of  Congress  in 
1907.  The  lands  have  been  handled  by  the  college  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  rental  and  sale,  the  proceeds  of  sales  going  to  the  principal  of 
the  fund.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  principal  was  $491,746.74,  with 
7,686.48  acres  unsold.  The  income  from  investments  and  rental 
was  $25,614.40  for  the  year. 

Kentucky  accepted  the  land -grant  act  on  January  27,  1863,  and 
received  thereby  330,000  acres  in  scrip.  The  State  sinking  fund 
commissioners  sold  this  for  50  cents  per  acre,  realizing  $164,960,  and 
invested  the  money  in  State  6  per  cent  bonds.  Now  began  the  usual 
struggle  as  to  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  should  be  located  the 
agricultural  college  to  be  established  on  this  foundation.  While  the 
dispute  was  still  unsettled  in  the  legislature  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
time  allowed  for  establishing  a  college  would  expire,  the  Kentucky 
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University,  thou  located  at  IlaiTodsbiirg,  and  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
vei-sity,  which  liad  long  boon  cstabhshcd  hi  l^ixington,  were  con- 
solidated. 

The  consolidated  institution,  ))earing  the  name  of  Kcjitucky  rni- 
versity,  was  then  removed  from  llarrodsburg  and  established  at 
Lexingto]!,  and  the  agi'icultural  college  deadlock  in  the  State  h'gis- 
lature  was  settled  by  attaching  the  recently  created  agricultural 
coDoge  to  the  Kentucky  Univei-sity.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
recjuirements  of  the  legislature,  the  friends  of  the  iinivei-sity  raised 
by  ijulividual  snliscrij)tion  SloO,00()  for  the  ])urchase  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  agricidtural  college,  Tlie  latter  openeil  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  1866  as  a  part  of  the  nnivei'sity. 

For  a  time  this  arrangement  worked  well,  but  in  1875  dissension 
arose  over  the  policy  in  management  of  the  agricultural  work. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Jolui  1>.  Bowman,  one  of  those  promijient  in  the 
affairs  of  Kentucky  University,  offered  to  organize  a  separate  agri- 
cultural college,  the  institution  to  remain  a  nomijial  branch  of  the 
university.  Through  his  eff(U'ts  and  those  (»f  other's  a  beautiful 
location  at  Ix'xijigtoji  of  52  acres  and  a  donation  of  SoO,()()()  in  city 
bonds  were  o])tained  fn^m  the  city  of  Ixwington  antl  S20,0U0  addi- 
tional iji  county  bonds  from  Fayette  Comity. 

The  legislature,  recognizing  the  ontir(>i  failure  of  th(^  foundation  of 
a  State  agricultural  college  in  a  church  controhed  univei-sity,  first, 
in  1878,  dissolved  the  connection;  next,  in  1879,  gi-anted  a  separate 
organization  f<u'  the  agricidtural  .mil  mechanical  college;  and  finnlly, 
in  1880,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  city  of  lx>xington  and  established 
the  college  there. 

On  May  Ki,  lOOS,  the  name  Transyh  ania  Unixcisity  was  rcstori>d 
to  the  the  church  controlled  uni\crsity,  while  the  Slate  agrii-ultural 
and  mechanical  rollege  was  named  "State  University,  Lexington, 
Kentucky."  An  act  approved  March  I'.,  lOKi,  again  changed  the 
name  to  its  ])rcsent  finiii.  "  I  niversit}'  of  Kentucky." 

On  May  21,  1S97,  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  a 
])erpetual  State  hond  for  SKi.'j.OOO,  hearing  intei-est  at  (>  i)er  c(MiI.  for 
t\w.  land-grant  fund  <>f  Is(i2,  and  instructing  that  SI  .255..')0  of  lh(> 
income  shuuld  go  t<>  the  State  N'oiiital  School  for  Colored  Pers(Uis  at 
Frankfort  and  SS, (11  1.50  to  the  Slate  I  niversily. 

f.onisKiiKi.  -'V\u\  Stale  legislature  accepted  the  lan»l  giant  in  istl'l, 
Iherehy  entitling  the  State  to  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  This  scrij)  was 
iiit  ru-^led  (<i  ii  >t  at  e  ho  aril  <  if  cDinmi^siuners,  who  s<d(i  it  niiil  iii\  ested 
the  proceeds  in  liOiiisiana  Stat<'  Ixpiids.  On  A|)ril  7,  1^71,  lh(»  agri- 
cull  ur-.il  and  mechanical  c(dleg('  reipiiicd  hy  the  grant  was  char- 
tered. The  trustees  were  nine  citizens,  meiilioned  hy  name,  and 
four  ex  ollicio  mendxTs  -the  governor,  the  liculenanf  goNcrnor.  (he 
chief  justice,   and   the  superinlerulent  of  puhlic  instruction.      \\  lule 
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the  board  was  looking  for  a  ])ermanent  location,  it  o])Gned  the  college 
in  Xew  Orleans  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  cor- 
ner of  Baronne  and  Common  Streets.  The  first  students  were  admit- 
ted on  November  16,  1874,  night  and  day  classes  being  held. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  board  to  the  general  assembly  of  1875 
appears  a  detailed  account  of  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  and  invest- 
ment of  the  fund. 

RECEIPTS. 

209,920  acres  of  scrip,  at  87  cents $182,  G30.  40 

State  appropriation,  net,  to  pay  in  part  expenses  of  procuring,  selling, 

and  delivering  said  scrip 1,  825.  00 

Interest  on  State  bonds  matured  and  collected  i)rior  to  Nov.  1,  1872 24,270.00 

Total 208,  725.  40 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  purchasing  327  bonds,  of  $1,000  each $205,  280.  00 

Expenses  of  procuring  scrip,  etc 3,  310.  37 

Cash  on  hand 135.  03 

Total 208,725.40 

This  fixes  the  capital  of  the  fund  at  $327,000  in  State  bonds,  at  G 
per  cent.  The  bonds  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
who  deposited  them  with  the  State  treasurer. 

In  1874  a  constitutional  amendment  provided  for  refunding  the 
entire  State  debt.  Although  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  bonds  o'f  the  land-grant  endowment  fund  were  included, 
yet  it  seemed  wise  to  the  trustees  to  enter  them.  Accordingly,  in 
1875  the  $327,000  in  bonds  were  exchanged  for  $190,200  worth  of 
new  bonds,  at  7  per  cent,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  as  no  permanent  site  had  been  secured,  the  legislature, 
on  May  19,  1877,  passed  an  act  uniting  the  old  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, formerly  the  State  Seminary,  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  new 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  Xew  Orleans  on  the  site  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Here,  on  October  5,  1877,  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
veristy  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  began  its  present 
history. 

Shortly  after  this  ])ermanent  site  was  obtained  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  1879  went  into  effect.  Again  the  land-grant  endowment  was 
changed.  The  7  per  cent  bonds  for  $196,200  were  canceled  and  the 
State  auditor  was  instructed  to  enter  on  his  books  to  the  credit  of 
the  university  (evidently  meaning  the  institution  at  Baton  Rouge) 
the  capital  debt  of  $182,313.03,  on  which  the  State  agreed  to  pay  5 
per  cent  interest  perpetually.  No  ]>onds  or  certificates  were  issued, 
but  this  amount  now  stands  as  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt 
and   represents   the  land-grant  endowment  fund.     The  income  of 
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S9,11").G0  per  year  is  j)uid  to  tlu'  Louisiana  State  I'liiversity  and 
Agricultui'td  and  Mechanictd  College. 

Maine. — The  State  legislature  accepted  the  land  grant  in  1863  and 
received  210,000  acres  in  scrij).  On  February  25,  ISGo,  it  chartered 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  endowed  it 
with  the  income  from  the  grant.  The  coUege  was  established  on  a 
site  at  Orono,  donated  by  the  towns  of  Orono  and  Oldtown.  The 
citizens  of  Bangor  also  contril)Utcd  SI 4,000  for  the  college.  The  first 
students  were  admitted  on  Se])tember  14,  1868.  In  1897  its  name 
was  changed  to  l^niversity  of  Maine. 

The  land  scrip  was  sold  in  several  parcels  between  1865  and  1870, 
bringing  a  total  of  Si  16,359.20,  which  sum  served  to  purchase  SI  18,300 
face  vtilue  of  Ixmds.  As  interest  was  paid,  it  was  reinvested  from 
time  to  time,  until  we  find  the  treasurer  of  the  college  on  December 
31,  1870,  reporting  the  following  condition  of  the  fund: 

Bonds  of  the  State  of  Maine,  at  6  per  cent $118,  300 

Preferred  stock,  ^tinnesota  \alley  R.  R.  <'•>.,  at  10  ))cr  cent 10,  000 

City  of  Bangor  bonds,  at  G  ])er  cent ti,  000 

Total 134.  300 

After  this  date  no  further  reinvestment  of  interest  was  added  to 
the  capital.  In  1874  the  treasurer  of  the  college  for  the  first  time 
distinguishes  the  capital  tlerived  from  tlie  sale  of  scrip  from  tliat 
derived  from  investments  of  accumulattnl  interest  and  rejjorts  the 
first  item  as  SI  18,400  (evidently  an  error  of  SlOO)  ami  tlie  second 
as  SI 6,000,  a  total  of  S134,400. 

In  1889,  the  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  30-year  State 
bond  for  SI  18,300  at  5  per  cent,  to  covcv  the  land-grant  fund.  This 
will  come  due  -lunc  1,  1!)!*).  The  University  of  Maine  rei-eives  the 
income  of  S5,915  per  year. 

Maryland. — The  State  legislature  in  1856  {r\\.  '.)7.  Laws  of  l,s56), 
passed  an  act  chartering  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Al- 
thougli  a  private  corportition,  it  received  an  aiunnd  ap|)ro|)rialion  of 
S6,()()0  from  the  Slate.  The  instil ution  was  establislied  on  a  farm 
of  ISO  acres  in  I'lince  (leorges  County  and  was  <)|)ened  for  stu  ii'nts 
ill  tlic  fall  nf  1.S5!).  in  iNCil  llie  legishiluic  accepted  ilic  j-'cdciai 
land  grant ,  Wringing  210, ()()()  acres  in  scri|)  to  ih(>  State,  and  cunlcncd 
the  inconu-  fiom  the  fund  lui  I  lie  Mnryland  Agricultural  ( 'ollcge. 

Ill  isilti  tlic  trustees  were  rc(|uircd  lo  {\{'{'i\  a  half  inti'rest  in  the 
college  to  the  State  in  return  for  an  .ippropriat  ion  of  S  15,000  to  j)ay 
its  debts.  In  this  act  tiu^  legi.slat  iiic  si-t  aside  10  pr'r  cent  of  the 
caj)ital  of  the  land-grant  fund — the  amount  jiiit  Imi  i/.ed  l>\  the  act 
to  be  expended  in  the  |)in-chas(»  of  land  to  l»e  paid  into  the  State 
treusurv  to  reimbuixe  the  State  in  part  for  the  amount  appiopriatcil 
in    purcluising    the    lialf    interest;    accordingly,    the    State    Ireiusurcr 
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deducted  SI  1,250  from  the  selling  price  of  the  scrip,  $112,504,  and 
invested  the  remainder  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds,  paying  the  interest 
annually,  less  $90  State  tax,  to  the  college.  In  1872  the  legislature 
made  good  these  illegal  deductions  and  restored  the  capital  to  $112,- 
504.  By  favorable  investments  from  time  to  time  the  capital  has 
been  shghtly  increased  so  that  on  June  30,  1914,  it  was  as  follows: 

Four  per  cent  State  loan  of  1914 ?27, 143.  60 

Three  per  cent  State  loan  of  1902 38,  800. 00 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  public  building  loan 30, 000. 00 

Four  per  cent  State  loan  of  1912 20, 000. 00 

Total 115,  943 .  60 

The  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  cover  the  deficit 
in  interest  below  the  full  5  per  cent  rec{uired  by  act  of  Congress, 

On  March  20,  1914,  by  action  of  the  legislature,  the  State  fore- 
closed its  mortgage  on  the  college  property,  and,  as  it  already  owned 
a  half  interest,  it  took  over  the  balance  with  the  consent  of  the  private 
stockholders.  This  action  made  the  Maiyland  Agricultural  College 
wholly  the  property  of  the  State.  In  1916  a  new  charter  was  granted 
and  the  title  changed  to  ' '  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture. ' ' 

Massachusetts. — The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  accepted  the 
land  grant  on  April  18,  1863,  and  received  360,000  acres  in  scrip. 
By  act  of  April  27,  1863,  it  divided  the  fund,  conferring  one-third  of 
the  income  on  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  two- 
thirds  on  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  origin  of  l)9th  these  institutions,  although  dated  before  the 
national  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  was  due  to  the  same  general 
movement  throughout  the  country  that  led  to  action  in  Congress; 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered  as  a  private 
corporation  on  April  10,  1861,  and  established  in  Boston,  while 
five  years  previously,  in  1856,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
had  been  chartered  but  never  opened;  the  land-grant  endowment 
put  new  life  into  both. 

On  April  29,  1863,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was 
definitely  abandoned,  and  a  new  institution  was  chartered  called 
the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  On  May 
11,  1864,  an  act  was  passed  changing  this  name  to  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  providing  that  10  per  cent  of  the  land 
scrip  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  new  college.  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  11,  1864,  36,000  acres  in  scrip  were  transferred  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  purchase  a  site.  The  $29,778.40,  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
scrip,  was  used  in  part  pa3^mcnt  of  the  property  at  Amherst,  costing 
$34,999.50.     Here  the  first  students  were  admitted  October  2,  1867. 

The  balance  of  tlie  scrip  was  sold  1)}^  tlie  State  from  time  to  time 
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aiul  the  money  invested,  tlie  inct)mo  goino;  as  providod  Uy  hiAv 
one-tliird  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology  and  Uvo- 
thirds  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
under  date  of  January,  186S,  appears  a  statement  tliat  the  scrip 
was  entirely  sold  for  $205,509,  which  had  been  invested  in  §201,700 
worth  of  bonds  at  various  rates  of  interest,  with  S5,724.C5  cash 
balance  cm  hand.  The  total  income  is  given  as  812,445.48.  divided 
between  the  two  institutions  as  recpiired  by  law. 

In  1871  the  fund  had  grown  by  fortunate  reinvestments  to  S20S,- 
4G4.65,  when  the  legislature  increased  it  to  a  round  8350,000.  In 
1876  it  had  grown  to  8360,0(37.40.  In  1882  the  legislature  divided 
the  fund  rouglJy  into  money  received  from  the  sale  of  scrip,  8219,000, 
called  the  "Technical  Education  Fund,  Cnited  States  Grant";  and 
the  increments  due  to  fortunate  investments,  reinvestments,  and 
State  grants,  8141,575.35,  called  'Technical  Education  Fund, 
Commonwealth  Grant."  It  is  now  considered  that  the  Cnited 
States  grant  only  is  subject  to  the  5  per  cent  investment  requirement. 

The  United  States  grant  is  invested  in  Massacluisetts  prison  and 
hospital  loan  bonds  at  5  per  cent  and  brings  a  yearly  income  of 
$3,650  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  87,300  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agi-icultural  College. 

MicJilgan. — As  earl}^  as  1844  a  ])opular  moveiuciit  in  favor  of 
agricultural  instruction  gained  considerable  momentum  in  Michigan. 
The  State  constitution  of  1850  contained  a  section  requiring  that  a 
school  of  agriculture  be  founded.  This  movement  culminated  in  an 
act  passed  February  12,  1855,  wliereb}-  a  school  of  agriculture  was 
established  uniler  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education.  This 
boani  selected  a  site  of  676  acres  near  Lansing,  and  there  the  institu- 
tion was  opened  May  15,  1857. 

This  was  tlie  fii'st  exclusively  agricull  iir.il  ((illcgc  in  the  I'nilcd 
vStatos.  Michigan  was  the  lii"st  Stale  to  iccogiii/.c  tiiegi'ncral  (h'ni.iiul 
for  scicntihc  coHeiriate  training  in  agricidtural  litu's  and  h\  its  a<'ri- 
cultural  collci'c  to  st ren<ft  hen  the  i'ctu'ral  niovenuMit  in  (hat  direction. 

The  Stalls  legislature  acccj)tcd  the  land  grant  February  25,  iS(>.'{, 
and  receiv«'d  2  10, ()()()  acres.  This  grant  was  j)lace(l  uruh'r  the  control 
of  the  wState  board  of  education  for  tlu^  heiielit  of  the  agricultural 
colle«'(\  Later  a  State  board  of  a<rr'i(idl uie  was  creat<'d  to  haxc  tlu> 
numagenieiil  of  liie  college  niid  all  ii  |nii|>crly.  The  hoani  of  edu- 
cation Helecte(l  agriculturid  l;iiids,  omitling  the  vahiMlilc  |iine  liiiilier. 
evidenll}'  l>elie\ing  that  some  ohiig.il  imh  ic-^lcd  on  them  to  select 
agricultural  lands  for  an  agricultural  college.  They  located  the  fidl 
amount  of  the.  grant,  hut  as  some  of  the  land  was  douhle  nmnmiim 
the  actual  aci'cagc^  received  was  235, ()('».'{  acres. 
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As  the  lands  were  sold  the  amounts  received  were  turned  in  to  the 
State  treasurer  and  loaned  to  the  State  on  book  account  at  7  per  cent 
interest.  This  interest  goes  to  the  agricultural  college,  which  receives 
also,  as  part  of  the  yearly  income,  the  interest  paid  by  purchasers 
of  land  on  unpaid  balances.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  capital  loaned 
to  the  State  was  $991,673.86,  wliich,  together  with  the  interest  on 
unpaid  balances  of  land  purchase  money,  produced  $71,324.94 
income  for  the  agricultural  college.  There  were  50,485.49  acres  still 
unsold. 

Minnesota. — On  February  19,  1861,  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
passed  an  act  organizing  a  State  university,  and  on  March  10,  1858, 
an  act  estabhshing  a  State  agricultural  college.  The  agricultural 
college  never  was  born,  and  the  university,  although  actually  begin- 
ning work,  did  not  get  its  affairs  to  a  stable  foundation  until  the 
reorganization  of  1868. 

On  January  27,  1863,  the  legislature  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  thereby  brought  to 
Minnesota  120,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  college.  This  acceptance 
carried  no  provision  for  a  college  or  for  the  administration  of  the 
lands;  consequently  another  act  became  necessary.  On  March  3, 
1863,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  of  Minnesota  was 
empowered  to  select  the  lands  donated  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Still  no  college  was  organ- 
ized, nor  any  beneficiary  of  the  fund  named. 

On  March  2,  1865,  the  original  act  of  1858  chartering  the  State 
agricultural  college  was  amended  and  practically  rewritten;  in  tliis 
act  a  clause  endowing  the  college  with  the  1862  land-grant  fund  was 
incorporated;  again  no  college  resulted.  Finally,  on  February  18, 
1868,  an  act  was  passed  to  reorganize  and  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  university 
was  authorized  to  estabhsh  a  college  of  agriculture  as  one  of  its 
departments,  and  the  1862  land-grant  fund  was  granted  to  it  for 
this  purpose. 

Even  now  the  work  was  not  complete;  the  commissioner  of  the 
State  land  office  had  authority  only  to  locate  the  lands,  not  to  dis- 
pose of  them;  consequently,  an  act  was  passed  on  March  5,  1868, 
authorizing  him  to  sell  the  lands  that  he  had  located  and  to  invest 
the  proceeds. 

Although  the  University  of  Minnesota  had  been  in  more  or  less 
active  operation  for  17  years,  since  November  26,  1851,  the  reorgani- 
zation act  of  February  18,  1868,  marks  the  real  beginning  of  its 
history.  The  land-grant  fund  of  1862  may  therefore  well  be  con- 
sidered as  the  determining  cause  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  State  university. 
49782°— 18 4 
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Of  the  grant  uf  120,000  acres,  94,4o9  acres  wore  located  and  con- 
firmed to  the  State,  25,511  being  double  minimum  lanils.  Sales 
were  made  on  long-time  contracts,  and  leases  of  various  privileges 
were  made.  In  1914  the  fund  accumulated  from  the  various  sources 
amounted  to  $579,430.26,  gi\4ng  an  interest  return  uf  S22,257.86, 
4  per  cent  on  the  invested  funds.  The  deficit  of  1  per  cent  is  made 
up  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  which  authorizes  a 
transfer  of  funds  each  year  for  this  purpose  from  the  general  sup]>ort 
provided  b}'  the  State. 

^lississippi. — On  October  30,  1866,  the  Legislature  of  Mississipj>i 
accepted  the  1862  land  grant,  and  through  Gov.  Humphreys  api)li('(l 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  for  the 
210,000  acres  in  scrip  due  the  State.  It  seems  difficult  to  determine 
why  this  application  was  refused.  One  reason  offered  is  that  the 
time  had  expired  for  accepting  the  grant;  another  suggests  that  the 
action  of  the  State  legislature  was  not  recognized  because  the  wState 
had  not  been  reconstiiicted.  The  files  of  the  General  Land  Office 
fail  to  disclose  any  reason.  However,  Congress,  on  May  13,  1871, 
j)assed  the  time  extension  amendment,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
reconstructed  State  legislature  under  Gov.  Alcorn  again  accepted 
tlie  grant  and  conferred  two-fifths  of  the  fund  on  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  three-fifths  on  an  institution  for  negroes  estabUshed 
by  the  same  act  and  called  Alcorn  L^niversity.  This  action  was 
satisfactory  to  Washington  and  on  Septemb(>r  21,  1S71,  there  were 
turned  over  to  Gov.  Alcorn  1,312  pieces  of  scrip  calhng  for  209.!i2O 
acres  of  ])ubli('  land. 

Before  any  sale  of  the  scrij)  could  be  mad*',  the  legislature,  on  A|)ril 
18,  1873,  authorized  tliat  it  l)e  used  to  aid  in  tiie  construction  of  the 
\'ieksburg  &  Nashvihe  Railroad.  An  injunction  ])revented  action 
initil  tlic  fi-icii(U  of  the  college  in  the  legislatui'c  wcr<'  al)le  to  nniciul 
th(^  act  and  to  iiit loduce  conditions  which  ultimately  |)n>ventcd 
acceptance  by  the  laih-oad. 

After  this  narrow  escnpe  the  scrip  was  put  on  the  market  and  bv 
'hmuary  1,  1874,  all  had  been  sold  at  90  cents  per  aci'e,  bringing  a 
total  of  .?18S,<)28  to  b(^  divided,  three-fifths  to  .\lcorn  I'nivi'rsity 
and  Iwo-lifths  to  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  endowment-for  Alcorn  I'niversily,  amounting  to  S|  13.:i.')l  .80, 
uas  first  diminished  by  a  payment  of  810,5(10  for  |)!irl  of  the  uni- 
versity tract:  the  renniinder,  .'5102,851.80,  was  invested  as  a  perma- 
nent interest-bearing  fund  in  .Mississippi  State  bonds,  at  a  diseount, 
to  thc!  amount  of  8123,150,  ojj  which  interest  at  8  p(>r  cent  was  p.iid. 
The  share  of  the  rnivcrsity  of  Mississippi  was  handled  in  the  same 
nniiuier  except  that  no  deduction  was  made  for  the  pin(  hase  of  land. 

\\hile  a  total  inconui  (»f  S  per  cent  \sas  received  (»n  the  fund,  only 
a  j>ortion,  amounting  to  5  per  cent  on  the  |Mincipal,  wa^  turned  over 
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to  the  colleges,  the  remainder  being  applied  to  swell  the  capital  of 
the  fund.  As  a  result,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reinvest  the 
fund  on  January  1,  1876,  an  investment  of  S227,150  was  made  in 
5  per  cent  State  bonds. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Alcorn  University  could  not  use  all  the 
funds  provided  for  it.  Besides  three-fifths  of  the  income  from  the 
land-grant  fund,  it  had  been  granted  liberal  appropria-tions  by  the 
State  legislature.  In  1874,  following  several  disturbances  or 
''strikes"  at  the  institution,  its  funds  were  substantially  reduced, 
and  its  share  of  the  land-grant  fund  was  divided  with  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, another  college  for  colored  students.  Finally,  by  act  of 
February  28,  1878,  the  legislature  deprived  Oxford  University  of 
all  participation  in  the  fund.  Alcorn  University  was  reorganized 
under  the  title  "Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the 
State  of  Mssissippi,"  and  received  one  half  of  the  income  from  the 
fund,  while  the  other  half  went  to  the  institution  for  white  students. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  was  established  on  February  20, 
1840,  and  opened  for  students  on  November  6,  1848.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Civil  War  period,  1862  to  1865,  it  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous and  successful  operation.  When  the  trustees,  by  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  May  13,  1871,  were  called  upon  to  establish  a 
college  of  agriculture,  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
cultural  and  academic  ideas  of  college  education. 

After  several  meetings  of  the  board  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  a 
professor  of  agriculture  was  appointed,  and  25  acres  of  the  uni- 
versity's land  were  set  aside  for  a  demonstration  fann.  Two  years 
later  no  students  in  agriculture  were  registered,  and  the  25-acre 
farm  was  still  in  process  of  development.  Until  1876  efforts  to 
develop  the  agricultural  department  were  continued  in  a  small  way, 
when  the  legislature,  seeing  the  lack  of  success,  began  to  consider 
other  means  of  using  the  land-grant  endowment,  which  finally  took 
definite  form  in  the  organization  of  the  college  of  agriculture  as  a 
separate  institution  in  1878. 

On  February  28,  1878,  the  legislature  incorporated  the  Agricul- 
tural and  ]\fechanical  College  of  IVIississippi,  an  institution  for  white 
students,  and  endowed  it  with  one-half  of  the  income  from  the 
land-grant  fund.     The  State  university  was  deprived  of  tliis  income. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  provision  that  10  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  the  fund  might  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land,  $15,000  was 
used  to  purchase  property  in  Oktibbeha  County,  1^  miles  from 
Starkville,  for  the  site  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
whites.  The  citizens  of  the  town  and  county  provided  $9,000 
additional.     Here  the  institution  was  opened  for  students  in  1880. 

The  deduction  for  the  purchase  of  land  was  charged  entirely 
against  the  half  interest  of  the  college  for  whites,  thus  reducing  its 
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capital  ill  the  fund  to  S98,57o,  at  wliicli  ligure  it  remains,  wliile 
Alconi  receives  the  income  from  SI  13,575. 

The  entire  fund  is  held  in  the  State  treasury,  invested  in  State 
bonds  at  6  per  cent  and  due  in  1928.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  receives  an  income  from  the  fund  of  S6,814.50 
per  annum,  and  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
receives  $5,91.4  per  annum. 

Missouri. — The  State  I  nivcrsity  was  established  by  act  of  the 
State  legislature,  approved  February  11,  1830.  The  institution  was 
located  at  Coluniljia  Juno  24  of  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, instruction  in  academic  branches  began. 

On  March  10,  1863,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  330,000  acres  to  the  State,  and  the 
usual  struggle  ensued  as  to  the  disposition  of  tlie  fund.  It  was  seven 
years  before  a  conclusion  was  reached.  On  February  24,  1870,  a 
bill  was  passed  estabhshing  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
at  Columbia  and  a  school  of  mines  at  Rolla,  both  as  departments  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Throe-quarters  of  the  income  from  the 
fund  was  granted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUege  and 
one-quarter  to  the  school  of  mines. 

The  lands  granted  were  selected  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and, 
after  appraisal  by  the  board  of  curators,  almost  all  of  them  were 
sold.  During  the  management  of  the  lands  there  was  a  constant 
change  in  the  amount  of  acreage  belonging  to  the  State.  A  quantity 
of  the  land  was  located  along  projected  railways  at  double  mininumi 
rates;  afterwards  the  routes  were  changed  and  allowances  \ver(^  nia(h». 
ill  land  to  the  State  for  the  change  back  to  ordinary  minimum 
locations. 

On  F(;bruary  6,  1889,  the  State  had  selected  329,051.40  acres  from 
the  grant  of  330,()()()  acres.  ( )1'  tliis  lan.l,  54,515.13  acres  wrw  doul.le 
minimum;  there  had  \)rr\\  (h'(hictc(l  errors  in  computation  amount- 
ing to  '1,020.08  acres  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State.  In  achlitinn, 
1»)()  acres  liad  been  granted  twice,  while  586.34  acres  which  had  been 
appr()V(>d  by  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Interior  lu\d  been  previously  sold 
to  olluM"  parties.  Th(>se  various-  items  aggregated  59,SSS.15  acres, 
giving  a  total  actual  receipt  in  hauls  hy  the  university  on  Fel)ruary 
0,  1S89,  of  269,763.31  acres.  Since  that  date  there  have  been 
granted  to  (he  State  the  I'nllowing  additional  ailolments: 

May  1  1,  1S!)(),  5/228.S6  acres,  aftei-  (l(>ducting  IL'O  acres  for  dniil.le 
minimum  selections. 

Seplemlx'rS,  1900,  2.000  acres;  and  A|iiil  1.;,  I!i()7,  10  acres. 

This  makes  a  total  of  277,or)().76  acres  which  have  actually  been 
rcM-eived  by  the  Stale  and  univei"sity  under  tiie  terms  of  ihc  l-'edeial 
grant  of  1S()2. 
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As  fast  as  the  lands  were  sold  the  proceeds  were  turned  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  issued  bearmg  5 
per  cent  interest.  In  this  way  $349,881.19  of  the  fund  has  become 
part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  Under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1902  all  subsequent  sales  must  be  invested  in  munici- 
pal, county,  school  district,  or  drainage  bonds  of  Missouri.  These 
investments  in  1914  amounted  to  $16,000. 

The  interest  for  the  year  1914-15  was  $17,994.06  and  was  used  for 
the  two  colleges  in  the  proportion  provided  by  law. 

Montana. — On  February  16,  1893,  the  State  legislature  incor- 
porated the  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and 
placed  its  control  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education.  This 
board  also  controlled  the  State  university  and  other  State  institutions. 
The  actual  management  of  the  college  was  invested  in  an  executive 
board  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  located  the  college  at  Bozeman,  on  a 
tract  of  180  acres  presented  by  the  city  of  Bozeman  for  the  purpose. 
Work  was  begun  on  September  15,  1893,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Bozeman  Academy  and  High  School. 

In  the  State  enabhng  act  of  February  22,  1889,  Congress  conferred 
on  Montana  two  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  One,  of  90,000  acres,  was  made  in  lieu  of  the 
grants  to  the  several  States  in  1862  and  was  therefore  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  the  1862  grant;  the  other,  of  50,000  acres,  was  a 
free  gift  conditioned  only  by  the  requirements  that  it  be  used  for  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  that  the  minimum  sale 
sale  price  be  $10  per  acre;  this  minimum  sale  price  applies  to  all  of 
Montana's  lands. 

AU  the  State  lands  are  in  charge  of  a  State  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners, which  locates,  sells,  or  rents  them,  turning  the  proceeds  over 
to  the  State  treasurer  for  investment  for  the  use  of  the  coUege,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  State  legislature,  in  order  to  obtam  funds  for  the  construction 
of  coUege  buildings  and  noting  the  lack  of  specific  restrictions  on 
the  50,000-acre  grant,  voted  March  6,  1895,  to  authorize  the  State 
board  of  land  commissioners  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000, 
due  in  25  years,  with  the  50,000-acre  grant  as  security,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  this  bond  issue  for  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege. Some  of  the  citizens  "of  the  State  deemed  this  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  grants  as  erroneous,  and  held  that 
both  grants  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Federal  land-grant  act  of  1862.  The  case  was  taken  into  court,  but 
before  a  decision  could  be  reached  the  State  supreme  court  decided 
a  similar  case  regarding  the  normal  school  lands  (State  v.  Hairie,  vol. 
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33,  Montana  Reports,  p.  365)  which  seemed  to  favor  tlie  contention 
of  those  persons  who  held  that  the  same  conditions  apphed  to  both 
grants  and  that  the  50, 000- acre  grant  had  l)een  illegally  bonded  fur 
construction  purposes.  A  State  referendum  vote,  in  1908,  directed 
that  the  50,000-acre  grant  bonds  be  replaced  by  State  bonds  and  that 
both  grants  be  considered  as  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Federal  land-grant  act  of  1862.  Since  that  time  the  two 
grants  have  been  considered  as  one  grant  of  140,000  acres. 

In  1912  it  was  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  capital  from  the 
1-10,000-acre  grants  had  been  invested  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  and 
that  the  income  had  been  charged  with  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
expenses  of  management.  These  errors  were  innnediately  corrected. 
The  State  treasurer  on  order  of  the  State  board  of  land  connnissionei's 
on  January  4,  1912,  shifted  securities  amounting  to  §203,000,  using 
permanent  school  fund  bonds  for  tlie  ])urpose,  so  that  an  income  of 
5  per  cent  is  obtained  on  all  the  agricultural  college  fund.  The 
illegal  charge  For  management  was  corrected  by  the  legislature 
through  an  apj)r()priation  of  S19,373.32  under  date  of  March  10,  191.'!, 
wliich  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  income  fund  of  the  agii<udtural 
college  grant. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  report  of  the  wState  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners shows  tlie  following  ((tiKliiion  of  tlie  grants: 

Condition  nf  the  land  grant  in  1914. 


Orants. 

Acres 

solected  and 

ooollrmed. 

Acres  sold. 

Acres  rented. 

90  OOO-ocre  irranl     

SS,%7.75 
4(»,»Mti.33 

18,  S3:),  no 
12,  isa.io 

6C,503.92 

50,000-acTe  grant .- 

Total 

13S,«o4.08 

31,017.71 

CC,S03.92 

Inrestintnl  n/ the  capital. 


<:  rants. 


Uoiid  invest-        Oi'fiired 
incuts.  pikynicnt.s. 


•»i,i»»Hurc  y,rnJt< . 
.'ilJ,il()i>-iurnKnint. 
Both  grunts 


$334,U^.0U 


Total. 


XM.a'iO.OO 


$72,J(0.27 

B7,  l7U.;t.S 


l.'>ll.U72.f.5 


(  .ksli  un 
liiuul. 


»2I,910.;M 
lt>,ill."..«i3 


Total. 


|»1.l(i:<.(>l 

Ktt.T'.'.-.  :ti 


1 1- 


'I' 


The  iiicoiiic  fur  the  year   I!)  I  I    15  was  us  follows: 

I  iirom..  from  r.nlal  .  -f  iW.W.iM^  iirr<»H $8,  -132.  10 

Iutcre«t  on  d<'f<>rr<'<|  paymontM •!,  U27.  21 

IntcrPHt  on  iiiv«'Ht<-(l  fiitid.H l(j,934..'il 


ToUl 31,693.81 
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By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  14,  1913,  the  univer- 
sity at  Missoula,  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at 
Bozeman,  the  school  of  mines  at  Butte,  the  State  normal  school  at 
Dillon,  and  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future  were  consolidated  to  form  the  University  of 
Montana. 

Nebrasha. — From  the  first  Nebraska  devoted  all  its  efforts  to  build- 
ing up  one  collegiate  institution,  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

On  February  15,  1869,  the  University  of  Nebraska  was  established 
by  act  of  the  State  legislature,  the  trustees  being  authorized  to  es- 
tabhsh  five  colleges  or  departments:  (1)  A  college  of  literature, 
science,  and  arts;  (2)  an  industrial  college,  embracing  agriculture, 
practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  (3)  a  col- 
lege of  law;  (4)  a  college  of  medicine;  and  (5)  a  college  of  fine  arts. 

In  1875  the  State  constitution  ratified  and  confirmed  this  law. 

In  1877,  and  again  in  1899,  the  State  legislature  amended  and 
revised  the  act  of  1869,  and  provided  the  charter  which,  with  slight 
changes  in  1909  and  1911,  still  governs  the  university.  The  mii- 
versity  was  located  at  Lincoln. 

Under  the  amendments  of  1909  the  Industrial  College  was  expanded 
into  two  departments,  a  college  of  engineering  and  a  coUege  of  agri- 
culture, including  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Lincoln. 

By  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  Nebraska  received  90,000  acres  for 
the  agricultural  college.  This  was  accepted  by  the  State  legislature 
and  granted  to  the  university,  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1867 
to  select  the  lands  which  were  to  be  leased  at  6  per  cent  of  their 
appraised  value  or  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  highest  bid  over  and  above  a  fixed  minimum  value;  at 
first  this  minimum  was  set  at  $5  per  acre,  but  later  it  was  raised  to  $7. 

All  the  State's  educational  lands  are  under  the  control  of  a  State 
board  of  educational  land  and  funds  which  handles  the  rentals  and 
sales,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State  treasm'er.  Two  funds- 
are  maintained.  The  first,  composed  of  all  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  lands,  is  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities.  On  November  30, 
1914,  the  State  auditor  reported  the  investment  of  this  permanent 
fund  as  follows : 

Agricultural  college  endowment  fund. 

3  per  cent  bonds S-0,  000 

3^  per  cent  bonds 101,  000 

4  per  cent  bonds 19-1,  000 

4^  per  cent  bonds 83,  700 

5  per  cent  bonds 155,  500 

Total  bonds 554,  200 

Normal  school  fund  warrants  at  5  per  cent 2,  595 

Cash  on  hand  uninvested 3,  277 

Total  fund - 560, 072 
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The  other  fiiiRl,  ciiiled  "University  income  fund."  is  composed  of 
the  interest  on  tiie  invested  fluids  both  t)f  the  aj^ricultural  colleije  and 
the  univei-sity  grants,  interest  on  inipaid  ])urchase  money  for  hmd, 
rentals  of  lands,  and  bank  interest  on  daily  balances.  For  the  year 
1913-14  the  univei-sity  reported  an  income  on  this  fund  of  831,096.84. 

The  tendency  to  pay  more  careful  attt'iitioii  to  tlio  5  per  cent  re- 
quirement in  investments  is  shoNm  in  the  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  1915-16.  Permanent  funds  liave  been  reinvested  at  increased 
rates,  so  that  the  fund  yields  an  income  of  S47, 427.45,  with  the 
folJoAving  schechde  of  investments: 

3  per  cent  bond.s $20.  000 

34  per  cent  bunds GO,  000 

4  per  cent  bonds 104, 000 

4A  per  cent  bonds 127, 100 

5  per  cent  bonds 251,  700 

5J  per  cent  bonds 5, 000 

C  per  cent  bonds 7,  700 

Total  investments 575,  500 

Nevada  was  created  a  State  by  act  of  C'onii;ress  a])pro\i'il  March  L*l, 

1864.  The  first  State  legislature  passed  a  bill,  a])j)roved  March  19, 

1865,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricidtural  and  mechanical  college 
to  be  located  in  Washoe  County.  This  college,  however,  faileil  to 
materialize. 

On  .Inly  4,  1866,  an  act  of  Congress  granted  to  Nevada  72  sections 
of  land  for  the  university  and  90,000  acres,  in  lieu  of  the  original 
1862  land  grant  to  the  States,  for  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  This  act  further  ])rovided  that  the  income  from  the 
90,()()U-a{re  grant  might  be  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  school  of  mines. 

Although  Nevada  immediately  received  the  land  grants  to  estab- 
lish its  higher  educational  institutions,  there  was  so  little  (It'iuaiid 
for  a  college  that  nothing  was  tlono  for  some  yeai-s  toward  the  actual 
opening  of  such  an  in-l  it  iii  ion.  On  March  S,  1S73,  the  legislature 
pr<n'idcd  for  the  establishment  of  the  iinixcrsity  and  named  l]lko  as 
its  site.  Here,  on  October  12,  1874,  the  prcj)arat(»iy  department 
began  work.  The  school  of  mines  was  opened  in  issj.  On  March  7, 
Iss."),  the  legislature  authorized  the  remo\al  of  the  institution  to 
Keno,  where  it  was  reopened  on  March  31,  bssti,  witli  37  students  in 
the  prei)aiat()rv  and  mining  departments.  In  Septend)er  of  the  fol- 
lowing year-  all  the  remaining  depart  nients  were  t rnnsferrecj  to  Reno. 

I'"i()in  the  first  the  Uliiversilv  has  hcen  the  (inl\-  Stale  colletnale 
institution  and  has  endfraeed  the  depart  inenl  >  of  agriculture,  mc- 
rlinnic  ait>,  and  mining,  as  well  as  the  usual  college  couincs.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  mining  interests  fnr  nnuiy  years  dominated 
othri-  scientific  sid)jects,  and  oidy  in  recent  Ncars  has  the  college  of 
!i;^'rii  uhure    been    develo])ed    to    an\    eonsideiidde    extent.      In    1S*».') 
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schools  of  niechaiiii'iil  and  civil  engineering  were  introduced,  which 
have  now  been  combined  with  the  school  of  mhies  to  form  the  college 
of  engineering. 

The  management  of  tlie  90,000-acre  grant  was  intrusted  to  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  university. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  16,  1872,  the  time  for 
accepting  the  grant  and  establishing  the  college  by  the  State  of  Nevada 
was  extended  to  May  10,  1877,  and  on  December  31,  1878,  the  trustees 
reported  that  part  of  the  90,000-acre  grant  had  been  sold  for 
$45,395.38,  none  of  which  was  invested. 

On  December  31,  1882,  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  $62,412.54,  of 
which  $17,000  was  invested  in  Nevada  State  bonds,  issue  of  1881, 
and  $35,000  hi  United  States  bonds  at  4  per  cent,  with  $10,412.54 
uninvested.  In  addition  to  the  interest  on  these  investments  there 
was  considerable  interest  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land.  The  full 
capital  of  the  fund  was  composed  of  two  items,  amounts  actually 
paid  in  from  tlie  sale  of  lands  and  amounts  outstandmg  in  the  form 
of  unpaid  purchase  money  bearing  a  good  rate  of  mterest  and  secured 
by  the  lands  themselves.  In  handling  the  funds  it  was  believed  that 
any  deficit  below  the  required  5  per  cent  in  the  interest  from  invested 
funds  could  be  made  up  by  any  excess  above  5  per  cent  in  the  inter- 
est on  outstanding  purchase  money,  and  that  only  a  net  5  per  cent 
return  on  the  total  capital  was  recpired  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

From  1883  to  1899  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university 
do  not  mention  either  principal  or  interest  of  the  90,000-acre  grant; 
the  interest  was  evidently  collected  by  the  State  treasurer  and  in- 
cluded with  general  State  funds,  while  the  legislature,  in  makmg  its 
annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  university,  was  considered 
to  have  included  this  interest  without  specific  mention  to  that  effect, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  university  did  not  distinguish  such  interest 
from  other  State  funds  in  his  accounts. 

On  December  31,  1899,  the  fund  was  again  reported  as  principal 
of  the  90,000-acre  grant,  $128,600,  with  the  statement  that  "it  has 
about  reached  its  maximum,"  evidently  because  all  the  lands  were 
sold.  This  report  was  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  pruicipal  from 
the  grant  of  72  sections  for  a  university  was  evidently  included. 
The  fund  was  invested  in  United  States  and  Nevada  State  bonds, 
the  interest  going  to  the  State  treasurer  and  bemg  reappropriated 
as  in  previous  years  by  the  State  legislature.  The  mterest  was  given 
as  $5,144,  or  about  4  per  cent  on  the  principal. 

On  June  30,  1915,  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  reported  at  $107,- 
363.73,  a  reduction  of  $21,236.27  from  the  report  of  1899,  which  is 
evidently  due  to  the  omission  of  the  capital  of  the  university  grant. 
The  interest  remains  about  4  per  cent,  amounting  to  $4,263.16. 
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Owing  to  the  way  in  wliicli  this  fund  has  been  confused  with  otliei-s 
during  its  management,  a  careful  and  detailed  investigation  and 
computation  will  be  necessary  to  determine  what  amounts  are  in 
default  from  underinvestment  and  from  failure  to  turn  over  all 
interest  to  the  universit3\ 

New  Hampshire. — The  New  Hampsliire  College  of  Agri(;ulture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  was  organized  as  a  part  of  Dartmouth  College  by 
act  of  the  State  legislatm-e  a])proved  June  7,  1866.  Four  of  the  nine 
trustees  were  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
college  was  opened  for  students  September  4,  1868,  at  Hanover. 

Three  yeai-s  previous  to  its  incorporation  the  legislature,  July  9, 
1863,  had  accepted  the  land  grant  under  the  act  of  1862,  bringing 
150,000  acres  in  scrip  to  New  Hampsliire. 

In  1867  the  scrip  was  put  on  tlie  market  and  sold  for  S80,000, 
wliich  was  invested  in  New  Hampshire  State  bonds  at  6  per  cent. 
In  1884  and  1885  these  bonds  matured,  and  the  legislature  created  an 
agricultural  college  fund  as  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  The 
State  pays  6  per  cent  interest  on  this  fund,  giving  a  yearly  income  of 
$4,800  to  the  college. 

The  college  remained  affiliated  with  Dartmouth  CoQege  until  1903, 
when  it  was  moved  from  Hanover  to  an  independent  site  at  Durham. 
This  action  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  left 
in  his  will  liis  entire  farm  and  practically  all  his  property  to  the 
college. 

In  1910  the  college  began  to  receive  the  income  from  the  Thompson 
endowment  of  nearly  S800,000.  Besides  the  land-grant  fund  of  lsO'2 
it  receives  the  annual  n])pro])riation  under  the  second  Morrill  Act 
and  the  appro])riations  in  aid  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
for  extension  work. 

New  Jerseij. — Rutgers  College  receivcti  a  royal  charter  as  Queens 
College  on  November  10,  1766.  A  second  charter  was  granted  on 
March  20,  1  770.  I  ii  I  77  I  t  he  college  work  was  started  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  ill  1808  the  present  site  was  acciuircij.  In  1  sj.')  liic  name 
of  th(5  institulion  was  changed  by  the  State  Icgislatuic  to  Kutgci-s 
Collc^'c  ill  honor  ol  Col.  I  b'liiy  Kutgcrs,  of  Xrw  "^'»>rk  City,  a  gnuTous 

bfljcfarlor. 

The  collrgr  Ix'gaii  Willi  the  I  radii  Knial  classical  coiusi',  which  it  has 
nlwiivs  maintained.  Aj)iil  I,  1S(»I,  the  trustees  organizeil  .scien<-(^ 
<x)urses,  and  th(i  college  was  declared  by  the  State  legislaluie  to  be 
the  State  <u)llege  for  the  benelit  of  agri<-.ult  iire  and  (he  mechanic  arts 
and  the  beneficiary  of  the  I8<i2  land-grant  fund. 

The.  endowment  of  2I0,()()0  a<5res  in  scrip  was  accepted  by  the 
State  legislature  March  21 .  Is63.  It  was  sold  by  a  spe<ial  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  legislature,  bringing  §1  15,'.)  15.05,  to  which  the 
trustees  of  Kiitgers  College  added  S.')l.(»5  to  make  an  even  .?  1  1(),(J()0, 
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which  was  then  invested  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds.  As  these  bonds 
matured  the  capital  was  turned  in  to  the  State  sinking  fund  and  made 
part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  The  State  now  pays  5  per  cent 
interest  on  this  fimd  to  Rutgers  College  under  a  law  passed  in  1896 
(Gen.  Stat.  N.  J.,  1896,  sees.  54,  55,  and  56). 

New  Mexico. — On  February  28,  1889,  the  Territorial  legislature 
foimded  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  Mesilla 
Park  and  designated  it  as  the  beneficiary  of  all  grants  to  the  State 
in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  It  opened  for 
its  first  session  March  10,  1890. 

On  June  21,  1898,  Congress  granted  to  New  Mexico  100,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  agricultural  college,  and  again,  in  the  State  enabling  act, 
150,000  acres  in  lieu  of  the  grants  made  to  the  several  States  under 
the  act  of  1862. 

The  receipts  from  the  150,000-acre  grant  compose  the  capital  of 
the  agricultural  college  endowment  fund. 

All  State  lands  are  handled  by  a  State  land  commission  which 
turns  over  the  proceeds  from  sale  or  rental  to  the  State  treasurer. 
The  treasurer  is  required  by  law  to  keep  the  proceeds  of  each  grant  in 
a  separate  account.  A  minimmn  sale  price  of  $3  and  $5  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  land,  has  been  fixed  by  law,  or 
lands  may  be  rented  at  an  appraised  value.  Up  to  June  30,  1915, 
none  of  the  150,000-acre  grant  had  been  sold  or  rented  and  no  income 
had  been  derived  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  college. 

New  YorJc. — In  1903  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  caused  to 
be  prepared  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  history  of  the  1862  land 
grant  and  its  relation  to  Cornell  University.  Tlie  following  facts  are 
taken  from  this  work,  called:  " Tlie  history  of  the  agricultural  college 
land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  devoted  largely  to  the  history  of  the 
land  scrip  wliicli,  under  the  grant,  was  allotted  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  afterwards  given  to  Cornell  University."  Samuel  Dumont 
HaUiday,  1905,  Ithaca  Democrat  Press. 

The  New  York  State  Legislatm-e  accepted  the  grant  May  5,  1863. 
and  instructed  the  State  comptroller  to  sell  the  990,000  acres  in  scrip. 
Immediately  a  contest  arose  in  the  legislature  between  the  friends  of 
the  State  agricultural  college  at  Ovid  and  the  Peoples'  College  at 
Havana  as  to  which  should  receive  the  grant.  At  first  the  Peoples' 
College  received  it,  but  many  objections  were  raised  and  a  long  fight 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  called  Cornell 
University,  and  endowment  of  the  new  college  with  the  land-grant 
fund. 

New  York  actually  received  989,920  acres  in  scrip,  which  was  imme- 
diately put  on  the  market  and  some  of  it  was  sold  in  small  lots.  Tlie 
balance  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cornell  under  his  famous  funding  plan. 
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Tlio  courts  of  New  York  have  now  determined  that  the  agi-iciil- 
tural  college  land-scrip  fund  consists  of  tlu^  money  originally  paid  for 
the  scrip  by  Mr.  Cornell  and  others,  and  amounts  to  8688,576.12. 
In  1894  the  legislature  ordered  this  sum  turned  in  to  general  State 
funds  and  a  perpetual  certificate  of  indebtedness  to  be  issued  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Tile  resale  of  the  scrip  under  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Cornell  has 
been  very  profitable  to  Cornell  Univei'sity.  On  August  1,  1918,  the 
Cornell  endowment  fund  and  the  Cornell  reserve  fund,  wliich  include 
the  endowment  obtained  through  the  n^sale  of  the  land  scrip, 
amounted  together  to  $5,460,038.96. 

XortJi  Carolina.— By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly, 
adopted  February  22,  1866,  North  Carolina's  quota  of  270,000  acres 
in  scrip  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  State.  On  February  1 1,  1867, 
this  scrip  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  used  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant;  at  the  same  time  State  scholai*shi])s  were  provided,  one  for 
each  county. 

This  action  was  of  great  assistance  to  th(»  university  at  a  time  when 
it  was  actually  destitute  and  heavily  in  debt.  Its  comparatively 
large  endowment  for  those  days  of  about  S200,000  had  been  swept 
away  because  of  the  war,  and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  pay  the 
instructors  even  a  part  of  tlieir  stdaries; '  the  need  for  money  was 
imperative  and  the  land-grant  fund  was  the  only  negotiable^  thing 
a7aila])le.  Accordingly,  the  trustees  put  the  scrip  on  the  market 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  G.  F.  Lewis  and  his  associates, 
I^isher,  Boothe  iSc  Co.,  for  its  sale  at  the  market  ])rice,  50  cents  ]K'r 
acre,  S135,()00  in  all.  It  was  an  unfortunate  time  to  sell;  scri])  vviis 
plentiful  and  the  market  ])rice  was  low;  three  times  this  sum  could 
have  been  obtained  by  holding  off  a  few  montiis,  but  the  need  was 
pressing.  Congress,  also,  had  passed  a  law  preventing  the  location 
of  the  land  caDed  for  by  the  scrip  until  after  the  State  should  l)e 
reconstructed,  and  no  one  knew  how  long  this  might  hold  uj)  the 
sale;  nnninwhile  Lewis  offered  a  sul)stantial  payment  and  t)n'ere(l  it 
in  ca.sh.  The  trustees  took  i\\o  oidy  coui"se  tiuit  seemed  available  to 
save  the  institutioru  The  deal  was  closed;  Lewis  paid  down  SHI, 000, 
whi(;h  was  immediately  used  for  the  most  ])r(>ssiiig  wants  of  the 
univeiNity;  tlio  scrip  was  (le])osit(Ml  in  escrow  with  the  iiaidv  of  the 
Kepul)li(i  in  N("W  Y'ork,  to  he  delivered  to  Lcwi^  u  hm  Congress 
should  ])ennit  the  locating  of  the  lands  inul  \\  hen  Lewis  should  have 
[)ui([  tile.  I)uliiu<'e  of  the  pilit  liii--c  ])ric(\ 

The  Federal  liind-grunt  act  allowed  the  legislnlure  to  authorize  the 
use  of  10  per  <  .  ni  of  the  capital  of  the  fund  for  the  ])urcliase  of  land 

1  The  <lol)t.H  woro  11(0,000,  l)o.4ldo»  $7,000  iirrciu-.i  of  salarif.s.  To  pay  those  thoro  wore  2,000  sliiircs  of  wortli- 
U>s<i  iMnk  stock,  t2.'>,iyiO  of  oc|Uall>-  worthless  Coiifodorotu  sociirltlL's,  uiul  u  small  amount  of  other  socuritlos, 
verylltllo  paying  lutvru^l.    For  u  wholo  yuar  tho  only  ruculpls  from  llLi;j  soorco  wuru  i'ii. 
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for  an  agricultural  coUege.  The  records  of  the  trustees  show  that 
they  realized  the  illegality  of  their  action  in  using  the  cash  payment 
for  settlement  of  needed  salaries.  They  expected,  however,  that  the 
Icgislatm-e  would  subsequently  ratify  their  action  and  permit  the  use 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  fund  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  college.  It 
was  argued  that,  since  the  university  furnished  its  lands  and  buildings 
for  the  agricultural  work,  it  was  allowable  to  transfc^r  this  10  per  cent 
of  the  capital  of  the  land-grant  fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  uni- 
versity in  payment  for  the  university's  land.  Of  course  after  being 
transferred  to  the  general  fund,  the  money  could  be  used  in  any  way 
that  seemed  most  desirable.  In  this  action  the  trustees  clearly  mis- 
interpreted the  Federal  act,  for  the  language  of  the  1862  land-grant 
act  does  not  permit  a  sale  of  land  to  be  implied  where  there  is  no 
actual  transfer  of  title.  In  this  case  there  was  no  real  sale;  the 
institution  retained  full  title  to  its  property  and  simply  used  part  of 
it  for  this  form  of  instruction. 

In  1868,  before  the  board's  action  could  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature, a  new  board,  opposed  politically  to  the  previous  board,  came 
into  control  of  the  institution.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  investi- 
gate the  sale  of  the  land  scrip.  It  then  tried  to  prevent  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  deal.  Lewis  was  notified  that  the  university  revoked 
its  previous  agi-eement,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  ordered 
not  to  deliver  the  scrip.  In  all  several  hundred  dollars  were  spent 
on  lawyers  and  other  expenses  in  vain.  Although  the  market  pi  ice 
of  scrip  had  advanced  to  about  SI. 40  per  acre,  it  was  held  that  the 
agi'eement  was  faii-  and  binding.  The  scrip  was  turned  over  to 
Lewis,  and  SI 25,000  came  to  the  trustees  for  investment. 

The  new  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  State,  invested  this  amount  as  f oUows :  Forty  thousand  dollars 
of  old  North  Carolina  Railway  State  bonds,  $40,000  of  new  State 
bonds,  SI 60,000  of  special  tax  bonds. 

Altogether  these  bonds  cost  SI  19,000,  leaving  S6,000  to  be  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  by  the  board. 

Although  the  university  was  now  open,  the  financial  situation  was 
not  improved.  The  investment  of  the  land-grant  fund  brought  no 
income,  as  the  interest  on  the  bonds  was  defaulted.  Owing  to  the 
general  opposition  thi'oughout  the  State  to  the  new  administration 
of  the  university,  few  students  em'olled;  in  June,  1869,  there  were  10 
students;  in  1870  there  were  25 — 9  in  college,  15  in  preparatory,  and 
1  in  irregular  classes. 

Meanwhile  the  State  bonds  had  been  hypothecated  as  security  for 
loans  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  general  assembly  declared 
the  special  tax  bonds  void.  This  was  the  climax;  with  no  funds  and 
almost  no  students,  the  institution  closed  its  doors  in  February, 
1870,  to  remain  closed  until  the  reorganization  of  1875. 
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In  1874  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  board  of  etkication  in  1868 
havinf^  been  removed  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
a  board  was  clectetl  by  the  fjencral  assembly.  Tliis  board  reported 
on  tlie  condition  of  the  fund  and  asked  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lature in  canying  out  the  provisions  under  which  the  scrip  had  been 
accepted  by  the  State.'  The  general  assembly  of  1874-75  directed 
the  State  treasurer  to  issue  to  the  trustees  of  the  university  a  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness  for  $125,000,  bearing  interest  from  Januar\'  1, 
1875,  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semiannually. 

In  1875  the  trustees,  aided  by  private  subscriptions,  opened  the 
university  with  7  professors  and  69  students. 

About  18S0  the  national  movement  toward  agricultuial  instruc- 
tion began  to  produce  in  Norlli  Carolina  a  sentiment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  school  of  agriculture.  This  sentiment  was 
(luickenod  in  1887  Ity  the  prospects  of  national  aid.  On  March  7, 
1885,  the  State  legislature  had  authorized  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture to  seek  a  location  for  an  industrial  school;  after  consideration 
of  several  sites  the  one  offered  at  l^aleigh  was  selected.  But  mean- 
while the  plans  of  the  friends  of  the  school  liad  broadened  anil 
resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  a  college  of  agriculture  anil  mechanic 
arts  in  1887.  In  addition,  the  general  assem])ly  ordered  tiiat  the 
interest  arising  from  the  land-grant  fund  should  be  transferred  from 
the  university  to  the  new  college  of  agriculture  and  mecJuinic  arts 
as  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  in  October,  1880,  ami  received  the 
income  from  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

Noiih  Dakota.  At  the  time  North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the 
I'^nion,  00,000  acres  of  land  were  gi-anted  to  it  in  lieu  of  the  grants 
to  the  other  vStates  under  the  act  of  1S()2,  together  witli  an  additional 
grant  of  40,000  acres  for  the  same  ])urpose,  making  in  all  i;)0,000 
acres  for  the  college  of  agricultuie  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

None  of  this  land  nuiy  be  sold  for  less  than  ?IO])er  acre.  The  care 
of  l)ofh  tlie  lands  and  the  funds  ihM'ivcd  froni  tlicrn  is  cni-efidlv  j)i"o- 
\  ifh'il  for  in  the  const  it  iil  ion  of  the  State  and  in  the  acts  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly. 

In  an  act  appro\  ed  Mai'ch  S,  ISOO,  amended  in  i^'.H.  tlie  State 
legisliiture  esfablisjied  an  agricidt ural  coM(>g(>  on  hind  pro\  idcd  in  tlie 
State  emd)ling  act  foi-  that  puipose  at  I'argo.  I'esiih's  pi-o\iding  for 
a  board  of  trustees  and  metlioil  of  govermnent,  and  cn(h)wing  the 
college  with  the  {''ederal  grants  for  agricultural  colleges,  the  act 
appropriated  ?25,000  for  the  construction  of  the  fli-st  buildings. 

The  first  clas.ses  met  in  rented.(|uailei-s  on  September  S.  1S91,  and 
it  was  not  until  .Ianuar\-  .").  is'ij,  thai  full  college  Work  was  begun  in 

■  Tlio  act  o(  Congress  ro(|uirod  llio  HUxie  to  ropluco  Iojuhmi. 
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the  new  buildings.  Preparatory^,  freshman,  and  special  classes  were 
opened. 

Since  that  time  progress  has  been  steady.  The  State  has  provided 
for  new  buildings  and  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  has 
supplemented  the  funds  derived  from  the  Federal  land  grants  and 
appropriations  with  liberal  State  appropriations. 

The  grant  of  130,000  acres  of  land  was  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  board  of  university  and  school  lands  and  has  been 
handled  in  the  usual  way  of  rental  and  sale. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  university  and  school  lands 
shows  the  following  condition  of  the  grant  on  June  30,  1914: 

Land  account. 

Total  number  of  acres  granted,  agricultural  college  fund 130, 000.  00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed  ' 129,  839. 18 

Acres  sold,  some  on  time  contracts 93,  819.  49 

Acres  unsold  ^ 36, 019.  69 

• 
Permanent  fund,  capital. 

Total  sale  price,  a  part  unpaid  but  drawing  interest $1,  220,  469.  02 

Paid  in  and  invested  in  bonds 455,  924.  54 

Since  1912  the  investments  have  been  at  5  per  cent,  about  $141,000 
having  been  put  out  at  this  rate.  Before  1912  some  money  was 
erroneously  loaned  at  4  per  cent,  but  as  bonds  become  due  all  funds 
are  being  reinvested  at  5  per  cent.  On  July  1,  1914,  there  was  an 
uninvested  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $52,310.63. 

Income  account,  biennium  1912-14- 

Interest  and  penalties  on  outstanding  sales  contracts 186, 141.84 

Rentals  of  lands  and  privileges 5,  903. 05 

I  nterest  on  invested  funds  ( bonds ) 31,  231. 90 

Total  biennial  income  for  college 123,  276.  79 

In  an  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  a  State  board  of  regents  of 
five  members  was  created  to  control  the  university,  the  agricultural 
college,  the  State  normal  school,  and  all  other  State  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  board  supersedes  the  local  board  of  control 
of  each  institution. 

OMo.— Under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  Ohio  received  630,000  acres 
in  scrip.  The  State  legislature  assented  to  the  act  on  February  9, 
1864,  and  on  April  13,  1865,  appointed  a  commission  composed  of 
the  State  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  to  advertise  and 
sell  the  scrip  for  the  best  price  offered,  not  less  than  80  cents  per 
acre.    Ohio  received  actually  629,920  acres  in  scrip. 

'  The  balance  has  since  been  located. 

*  Some  of  the  unsold  lands  are  rented;  there  is  no  report  on  this  number  of  acres. 
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Tliere  was  so  much  scrip  on  tho  market  at  tho  time  that  only 
11, .'^60  acres  were  thus  sold;  consequently,  the  instructions  were 
amended  and  the  restrictions  on  price  removed  by  an  act  approved 
April  15,  1S66.  This  act  also  provided  that  all  the  proceeds  from 
sales  should  be  paid  in  to  the  State  treasury  and  to  constitute  part 
of  the  State  debt  on  which  6  per  cent  interest  would  be  paid  to  tho 
collef^e.  Soon  aU  the  scrip  was  disposed  of,  bringing  from  53  to  82 
cents  per  acre;  a  total  of  S."M0,906.80  was  realized  for  the  entire 
amount  of  629,920  acres. 

In  the  management  of  the  fund  the  interest  is  computed  semi- 
amuially;  tiiat  which  is  not  drawn  by  the  coUege  for  support  is  re- 
turned to  the  State  treasury  and  credited  to  the  principal  of  the 
fund.  In  this  way  the  fund  has  gradually  mcreased,  so  that  on  Juno 
30,  1915,  it  amounted  to  §524,176.50.  The  State  pays  6  per  cent 
interest  on  this  capital  for  the  benefit  oi  Ohio  State  University. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  scrip  with  its  attached  conditions 
a  discussion,  lasting  until  1870,  went  on  in  the  State  legislature 
regarding  The  founding  of  the  college.  Several  plans  were  proposed 
and  rejected;  one  was  to  divide  the  fund  between  Miami  University 
and  a  new  college  to  bo  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State; 
another  proposed  to  endow  tho  already  organized  Farmers  College 
with  the  entire  grant;  stiU  another  was  to  unite  Ohio  University  and 
Miami  University  into  one  strong  State  university  and  to  endow  tho 
institution  with  the  grant.  However,  all  plans  culminated  in  tlie 
act  of  March  22,  1870,  whereby  tho  Ohio  Agricultural  ami  Mechanical 
College  was  incor))onited. 

Tiic  trustees  were  autiiori/jnl  to  locate  the  college — 

upon  land,  not  h-ss  than  lOOacn-s,  wliich  in  their  judgment  is  l>ostHuit<Kl  to  tho  want.-* 
and  purpcsoH  of  .^aid  in.-'titution,  iho  Hamo  heini,'  rt'a.-iunably  central  in  tho  i>taU'  and 
a<'cof<fliblo  by  railroad  from  differc'iit  parts  theroof. 

After  carefully  considering  several  propositions,  (hey  scl(>c(ed  a 
locati(jn  iicn- C()luni[)us  (now  within  the  corpt)rate  limits  of  the  (  ity) 
KM  a  site  of  325  acres  costing  SI  17,508.  Fraid<lin  County  provided 
S30(),00f)  in  7  per  cent  bonds;  and  citizens  of  Cohnnl>us,  (i)g(>tlier 
with  two  railroads,  suj)plied  S28, ()()()  more.  Building  operations 
were  begun  at  once  and  on  Sepfember  7,  1S73,  ihe  iii--(itulion  opened 
its  doors  to  students. 

In  1878  the  legislature  reorgani/.c-d  llu*  college*  and  changed  its 
nam<^  to  Ohio  State  University.  It  receives  all  the  Fiuleral  aid  to  tho 
State  for  colleges  of  agriculturt!  ami  lh(^  mechanic,  arts. 

Oklahoma. — Tho  first  legislature  of  (h(^  Tenilitiy  of  Okljihoma  on 
Docember  25,  1890,  adopliil  a  resolutitm  !icce|)ting  the  (dmhtions 
of  tho  seconil  Moiiill  .\c(.  of  1890  and  (>s(al)lishing  an  agricultural 
mid  nxM'biinical  college  nt  Slijlwaler  in  Paym^  County.  The  county 
provi(l<'(l  -SH), ()()()  in  honds  for  the  collegia    TIk^  law  ju'n\  jcjcd  tJial  tho 
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State  ])oard  of  agriculture  should  bo  the  board  of  regents.  The 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  opened  its  doors  to 
students  in  the  fall  of  1891. 

In  the  State  enabling  act  of  1906  Congress  granted  to  the  State, 
for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  for  the  colored 
agricultiu-al  and  normal  university,  one-third  of  the  thirteenth  section 
grant,  and  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  alone,  250,000 
acres  of  land. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  grants  was  in  lieu  of  the 
grants  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862,  or  that  they  had  any  of 
the  conditions  of  the  1862  grant  attached  to  them.  The  grant  of 
250,000  acres  was  a  gift  to  the  new  State  restricted  only  by  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Undoubtedly  this  freedom  from  re- 
striction was  due  to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma,  by  accepting  the  second 
Morrill  Act  of  1890  in  its  territorial  convention,  had  bound  itseK  to 
practically  all  the  conditions  as  to  the  character  of  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  fu'st  Morrill  Act  of  1862  except  that  of  required  military 
training. 

All  the  lands  of  the  State  are  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  office  of  Oklahoma.  The  250,000  acres  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  grant  are  admmistered  with  other  lands  for 
college  purposes  in  a  fund  called  ''New  college  funds."  They  have 
been  handled  by  sale  and  lease  with  great  profit  to  the  State  and 
coUoge,  the  proceeds  being  invested  in  bonds  anil  farm  loans  so  that  a 
substantial  income  'is  regularly  available  for  appropriation  by  the 
legislature  to  the  use  of  the  agiicultural  and  mechanical  college. 

In  1916  all  of  the  250,000-acre  gi-ant  had  been  located  and  con- 
firmed, but  61,005.72  acres  were  unsold.  Some  of  the  lands  had  been 
sold,  but  reverted  to  the  State  through  nonpayment  of  installments. 
Tliere  was  an  accumulated  capital  of  $103,482.72  represented  b}^ 
bonds  and  cash  on  hand,  while  $732,155.55  were  represented  in 
deferred  payments  at  5  ])er  cent  interest. 

Oregon. — The  Legislature  of  Oregon  duly  accepted  the  agi-icultural 
college  gi-ant  of  90,000  acres,  and  by  act  of  October  27,  1868, 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  citizens  to  locate  the  lands.  The 
committee  reported  in  July,  1870,  that  there  had  been  located  and 
confii-med  89,907.78  acres.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature  con- 
ferred the  endowment  on  a  private  corporation  called  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, designating  it  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture. 

The  board  of  school  land  commissioners  was  authorized  to  sell  the 
lands  for  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  be  loaned  at 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  security  of  real  estate  mort- 
gages. All  interest  was  to  be  turned  in  to  the  State  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  agi-icultural  college.     In  1882  the  rate  of  interest  was 
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reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  in  1889  to  6  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the 
fund  is  retained  by  the  State  treasurer,  subject  to  withch-awal  for 
investment  as  above. 

For  a  long  time  Corvallis  College  receiveil  hltle  or  no  income  from 
the  fund,  as  few  sales  and  no  investments  were  made.  It  was  aided, 
however,  by  direct  State  appropriations.  In  return  for  these  the 
legislature  imposed  restrictions  on  the  management  of  the  college, 
and  finally,  in  response  to  a  demand  that  the  State  own  its  own 
coUege,  the  legislature  on  February  11,  1885,  took  over  CorvalUs 
College  anil  reorganized  it  as  a  State  coUege  under  the  name  of 
Oregon  Agi'icultiu'al  College. 

The  8'.), 907. 78  acres  composing  the  agricullurul  college  endowment 
were  soUl  slowly.  Located  in  1870,  there  was  no  income  fi-om  them 
for  many  years;  in  1883-84  the  college  treasurer  reported  an  income 
of  87,920.28  from  interest  and  rentals,  but  failed  to  report  the  amount 
(.f  capital;  in  1891-92  the  mcome  was  S9,7 17.42.  On  June  30,  1915, 
the  college  reported  all  but  920  acres  of  the  gi-ant  sold.  The  capital 
was  given  as  8202,113.99,  invested  in  6  per  cent  securities  and  giving 
an  aiHUial  income  of  §11,267.08. 

Peiinsylvania.—'^rhe  origin  of  an  agricultural  college  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ilates  back  to  April  13,  1854,  when  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  incorpc^rating  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  petitioners  for  the  act  included  the  governor  of  the  Common- 
weiilth  iind  the  membei-s  of  the  State  board  of  agi-iculture.  The  ne.xt 
move  was  on  February  22,  1855,  when  another  charter  was  granted 
and  organization  effected  shortly  after.  A  tract  of  hind  of  200  acres 
was  purchased  in  Harris  Township,  Center  County,  and  soon  after  200 
acres  more  were  added  by  donation.  At  first  the  State  gave  no  aid 
to  this  institution,  but  in  an  act  approved  May  20,  1857,  the  legislature 
.•i|)propriated  850,000  to  it,  provided  that  private  funds  for  as  nuich 
more  should  be  secured.  This  condition  was  met,  ami  the  funds  were 
ii-^ed  to  begin  the  construction  <if  buildings.  Students  were  recei\ed 
on  Kehruary  20,  1S5!>,  and  (he  lii-st  class,  innnbering  12  stuilents,  was 
graduated  in  December,  iSfil. 

Througlioul  the  ciuly  periixl  it  was  a  fiwm  school  witli  practical 
lieM  work  f<>r  all  stmlenls.  Ah  hough  its  oHicial  title  was  "•  l-'iuiuei's' 
High  School,'  yet  the  coui'se  nl  r^hidy  wiis  of  ji  high  scienlilic  grade. 
Without  St  lite  iiid,  except  the  iippropri.-il  ion  for  huildings.  the  ex|)ense 
of  iiiuiuid  mjiintenunce  necessarily  eiiine  from  tlu'  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution iind  frniii  student  fees;  iind  since  smull  fe»'s  and  stud(Mit  liibor 
lorsU|)|)ort  were  rund;inicnl;il  |(iinci|)|es  of  t  he  >chi)ii|,  t  he  rc^uh  wiis 
a  e(»nstuht  hnuncial  struggle. 

In  Isii2  the  name  was  chungcMl  t<>  "  .Vgricult  inal  ('ollegc  of  Penn- 
sylvania," in  reeognit  ion  of  t  he  grade  and  character  <tf  t  he  work  done, 
hut  soo?i    the  college    clo>ed   its  doors    tlu'ougli   the    eidi^tment    of  its 
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entire  student  body  in  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  18G4  it 
again  began  work. 

Meanwliile  Congress  passed  the  act  of  1862  in  aid  of  colleges  of 
agi'iculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  Pennsylvania  came  into  its  share 
of  the  land  gi'ant,  780,000  acres  in  scrip,  through  its  acceptance  by 
the  legislature  on  April  1,  1863.  The  usual  rivalry  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  for  the  endowment  fund  began,  but  the  friends  of 
the  Agi'icultural  CoUege  of  Pennsylvania  prevailed,  and  the  institution 
was  endowed  with  the  grant  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1867.  Unfortunately  the  grant  did  not  impart  the  life  that 
was  expected,  and  the  coUege  continued  to  struggle  along  hampered 
by  debt  and  torn  by  the  conflicting  theories  regartling  the  new  form  of 
education.  Up  to  1879  the  manual  labor  system  was  universally  in 
practice,  but  when  in  1870  a  course  in  arts  and  science  was  intro- 
duced, manual  labor  seemed  inappropriate.  For  nine  years  this 
question  was  under  discussion  and  contmued  until  1879,  when  manual 
labor  was  required  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  its  educational 
value.  About  this  time  the  problem  of  industrial  education  was 
solved  on  its  present  basis.  As  a  fitting  climax  the  State  now  came 
forward  with  appropriations  to  clear  the  institution  of  debt.  From 
this  point  its  progress  has  been  steady. 

In  the  act  accepting  the  gi-ant  of  780,000  acres  in  scrip,  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  State  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  scrip,  to  sell 
it,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds.  The  governor,  auditor  general,  and 
the  survevor  general  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for 'its  management. 

The  surveyor  general  reahzed  $439,186.80  from  its  sale.  About  10 
per  cent,  S43,886.50,  was  used  to  purchase  experimental  farms  for  the 
college  and  the  balance  was  invested  in  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  giving  $381,500  face 
value  of  investment.  The  assembly  on  April  3,  1872,  ordered  these 
bonds  sold  and  a  50-year  State  bond  for  $500,000  at  6  per  cent 
interest  issued  to  the  college  to  represent  the  land-grant  endowment 
fund.  Pennsylvania  State  College  receives  $30,000  a  year  income 
from  this  source. 

On  May  13,  1887,  the  assembly  authorized  the  college  to  seU  part 
of  the  farm  which  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  land-grant  fund. 
The  proceeds  from  this  sale,  $17,000,  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
treasurer  and  invested  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  college  re- 
ceives the  interest  on  these  bonds. 

Rhode  Island. — The  act  of  Congress  of  1862  gave  Rhode  Island 
120,000  acres  in  scrip,  whicli  were  accepted  by  the  State  legislature 
in  Januaiy,  1863.  The  governor  was  instructed  to  receive  the  scrip 
and  to  hold  it  subject  to  the  further  orders  of  the  assembly;  it  was 
alsQ  ordered  that  Brown  University  be  the  bcneficiaiy  of  the  grant 
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upon  the  conditions  that  it  maintain  a  scientific  department  and 
allc)^v  free  tuition  to  a  certain  minil)er  of  students  iioiiiinatetl  by  the 
legishiture. 

The  scrip  was  turneil  over  to  Brown  University  and  hy  it  soUl  for 
SoU.OOO,  payable  in  annual  instaUments  from  August  30,  1866,  to 
August  31,  1870.  wlien  the  full  amount  had  been  received  and  in- 
vested  as  follows: 

Rhude  Island  6  per  cent  State  bonds $49,  498.  95 

*  ash  deposited  in  Rhode  Island  ilospital  Trust  Co.  at  7  per  cent  interest. .  501.  05 

Total 50. 000.  00 

In  1887,  as  an  outconu'  of  the  llatclL  E.xperimcnt  Station  Act,  the 
assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisabihty  of 
cstabhshing  a  State  college  rather  than  to  extend  further  aid  to  Brown 
University.  In  accord  with  the  report  of  this  committee  on  March 
23,  1888,  the  State  agricuhuial  school  was  estal)lished  at  Kingston. 
On  May  10,  1802,  its  title  was  changed  to  "Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts"  anil  its  intcinal  organization  care- 
fully reorgani/etl. 

The  college  was  to  receive  the  original  Fetlcral  emlowmcnt  under 
tlie  act  of  1862,  but  Brown  University  objected  to  relinquishing  it 
and  can-ied  the  case  to  the  courts.  At  the  first  trial  tlie  decision 
favored  the  State,  but  Brown  took  an  appeal  and  it  began  to  look  as 
if  a  long  contest  were  aliead  when  the  asseni])ly  in  Apiil,  1001,  passed 
a  compromise  act  giving  Brown  University  S40,000  cash  in  rctiiin 
for  the  surrender  of  all  claims  on  any  of  the  agricidtural  college 
grants.  Brown,  no  tloubt  inliuenced  by  the  Yale  case  in  Connecticut, 
accepted  this  comj)romis('.  thus  allowing  the  college  of  agriculture  to 
re(^eive  the  grant  without  furtlier  contest. 

By  act  of  May  4,  1000,  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to 
"Khode  Island  State  College." 

()ii  1  )r(ciiil)cr  ;;i.  r.il  l,  the  §50,000  comprising  the  capital  of  the 
fund  Was  on  »h-|)()--il  with  the  Industrial  Trust  ( 'o.  in  two  accounts, 
the  jonit  intcrot  hcing  about  I  per  cent,  actually  .S2,();i5.68.  The 
assend)ly  makes  up  the  <leri<it  by  a  regular  aniund  aj)j)ropriat  ion,  so 
that  the  <'ollege  receives  a  lull  ."»  per  cent  income.  S2. ')()(). 

Sdiilfi  ('(iidliiKi.  Under  the  l'"ederal  act  of  18(52  South  Carolimi 
beciinu'  cut  it  led  lo  ISO, ()()()  acres  in  sciip,  but  (»\\'ing  to  t  li(>  ( 'ivil  '\\t\v 
it  Was  not  until  18(58  that  the  new  Slate  eonslit  iition,  among  ollu'r 
pi-ovisions  I'cgarding  cdiicatinn,  direcicd  thai  thc;^'|jint  be  accepinl 
and  an  agrii-ult  urnl  college  oi<,fani/,etl.  ihe  lir-l  legislative  assemlih 
thereafter  foiimdly  acicpted  the  condition-,  of  the  grant  and  oidered 
that  the  scrip  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invesleil  in  liiiled  States  or 
Soiilli  ( 'iiiohna  bonds. 
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As  far  as  can  be  traced,  t];e  scrip  for  180,000  acres  was  sent  to  the 
State  fiscal  agent  in  New  York,  H.  H.  Kimpton,  who  reported  that 
it  was  sold  for  72^  cents  per  acre  and  that  the  $130,500  was  invested 
in  $191,800  worth  of  South  Carolina  State  6  per  cent  bonds.  Later 
he  reported  that  these  bonds  had  been  hypothecated  as  security  for 
the  State  debt  held  in  New  York.  This  seems  to  be  the  end  of  both 
scrip  and  bonds. 

The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  to  pay  one  year's  interest, 
but  only  $6,836  was  received  by  the  college. 

For  10  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  fund  until  in  1879  the 
State  legislature,  evidently  recognizing  that  it  was  lost,  passed  an 
act  directing  the  State  treasurer  to  issue  a  perpetual  State  bond  for 
$191,800  at  6  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
This  bond  is  still  extant  and  represents  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

At  the  time  of  accepting  the  grant  the  State  legislature  was  com- 
posed of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  negroes.  It  was  there- 
fore no  surprise  that  in  1872,  when  providing  for  a  college  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  grant,  the  legislature  established  the  college  as  a 
part  of  Claflin  University.  While  this  institution  made  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  color  of  its  students,  the  admission  of  negroes  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  white  students  from  attending.  Although 
this  institution  was  nominally  endowed  with  the  land-grant  fund, 
the  fund  had  already  passed  through  the  manipulation  resulting  in 
its  total  disappearance,  and  no  actual  benefit  was  derived  therefrom. 

The  act  of  1879  restoring  and  re-creating  the  agricultural  college 
endowment  fund  also  provided  that  the  defunct  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege should  reopen  as  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
whites  and  should  receive  one-half  of  the  interest  from  the  land-grant 
fund.  Accordingly,  the  college  reopened  in  1880  under  the  title 
"Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina."  For  two 
years  it  continued  its  independent  course  until,  in  1882,  it  was  merged 
into  the  revived  South  Carolina  College,  which  was  itself  a  part  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolma.  The  Claflin  agricultural  college 
combination  was  also  made  a  part  of  the  university  and  continued 
to  receive  one-half  of  the  yearly  interest. 

In  November,  1889,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  trust  left 
by  Thomas  G.  Clemson  and  established  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  on  his  Fort  Hill  plantation.  This  institution,  called 
"Clemson  CoUege,"  in  honor  of  the  donor  of  its  principal  endowment, 
was  opened  for  students  in  July,  1893.  In  the  act  creating  it  the 
legislature  endowed  it  with  the  privilege  tax  on  fertilizers  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  half  interest  in  the  1862  land-grant  fund  previously 
received  by  the  University  of  South  Carohna.  Clemson  College  now 
receives  all  the  grants  to  South  Carolina  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
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tiire  and  mechanic  arts  except  the  portion  provided  for  the  colored 
collefre. 

In  1S06  the  logisUitiirc  divorced  (  laflin  University  and  the  colored 
agricultural  and  mechanical  culloj:^*'  and  created  a  new  State  insti- 
tution called  ''The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural 
College  of  South  Carolina."  This  school  divides  the  interest  of  the 
1862  land-grant  fund  with  Clemson  CoUege.  Each  receives  a  yearly 
income  of  So, 754  from  the  fund. 

South  Dakota. — The  founding  of  the  agricultural  college  in  South 
Dakota  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  dependent  on  any  particular 
Federal  grant  in  aid.  It  was  in  ISSl  that  the  Territorial  legislature 
made  the  first  move,  which  was  cont-iliued  in  1SS3  by  an  act  author- 
izing a  bond  issue  of  S25,000  to  build  and  equip  the  college  buildings 
on  the  property  belonging  to  the  Territory  at  Brookings. 

Another  bond  issue  in  1885  provided  land  for  the  experimental 
farm,  additional  buildings,  and  equipment.  The  institution  was 
opened  for  students  September  24,  1884,  so  that  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  in  1889  the  college  was  in  full  operation. 

On  February  22,  1889,  Congress  passed  the  State  enabling  act  for 
Montana,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  This  was 
accepted  by  South  Dakota  and  a  State  constitution  adopted  October 
1,  1889.  The  enabling  act  gave  South  Dakota  120,000  acres  for  the 
agricultural  college  in  lieu  of  the  1862  grant  and  an  additional  grant 
of  40,000  acres  restricted  only  by  the  requirement  that  it  shoidtl  bo 
used  for  an  agricultural  college. 

All  lands  are  controlled  by  a  State  land  boaid.  wliich  locates  and 
handles  them  in  the  usual  way,  by  lease  and  sale.  Proceeds  are 
turne<l  over  to  the  State  treasurer,  who  nuiintains  two  funds.  One, 
the  permanent  agricultural  colJego  fund,  is  composed  of  recei|)ts  from 
sales  of  land  and  is  a  permanent  endowment  fu!id;  the  otlu'r,  the 
local  and  endowment  agricultural  college  fund,  is  composed  o(  inter- 
est on  iiiN'esled  funds  (pemument  agricult ural  college  fun(h,  interest 
on  unpaid  contracts  of  sale,  rentals  of  lands,  and  collections  from  the 
college,  and  is  used  for  general  nuiinteiuince. 

For  lh(^  year  ending  dune  ."10,  1911,  the  land-grant  fund  was 
reported  as  follows: 

Lands  rrpnrlrd  hij  Ihr  rnmmissinnrr  nf  pnhllr  laivh. 

Total  aercHin  both  KrantH lOO.fMM).  (i() 

Acres  i)atentc<l .                     ItiO,  (MM).  2(1 

Acres  w>l(l i'i,  03!).  02 

Acres  lca«e<l <>  I ,  fiO-l.  1!) 

Ciipiffil  nuniint. 

Total  price  of  all  lamls  hoM $317,296.03 

Capital  of  cu'lowmont  fatul I28.R0.1.87 

Amount  outstanding  on  deferred  payment?* 188,872.  83 
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All  the  capital  is  invested  in  5  per  cent  loans ;  the  <leferrcd  payments 
bear  6  per  cent  interest.  Leases  are  subject  to  a  reappraisal  every 
five  years,  with  a  consequent  change  in  rent. 

Income  account,  report  of  State  treasurer. 

Received  from  leases  of  land $16, 071.  23 

Received  from  interest  on  permanent  fund 5, 242.  70 

Received  from  interest  on  deferred  payments 10, 964.  57 

Total  income  for  the  college 32,  278.  50 

The  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  under  the  management  of  a  State  board  of  five  members,  called 
the  "regents  of  education,"  which  board  controls  all  the  higher  edu- 
cational mstitutions  of  the  State. 

Tennessee. — September  10,  1794,  Blount  CoUege  received  a  charter 
from  the  Territorial  legislature  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  was  established  at  Knoxville. 

On  April  18,  1806,  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  two 
coUeges  in  Tennessee  and  endowed  each  with  a  grant  of  50,000  acres 
of  public  lands.  The  legislature  thereupon,  on  October  26,  1807, 
incorporated  the  East  Tennessee  College  as  one  of  the  two  authorized 
institutions,  placed  its  location  2  miles  from  Knoxville,  and  provided 
that  it  should  absorb  Blount  College. 

East  Tennessee  College,  like  all  the  early  colleges,  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  In  1840  the  legislature  changed  its  name  to 
East  Tennessee  University.  In  1860-61  the  institution  had  the  most 
profitable  year  of  its  history  up  to  that  time,  and  its  afl^airs  seemed 
to  be  finally  in  prosperous  condition;  a  medical  department  had  been 
opened,  and  the  number  of  students  in  aU  departments  was  increas- 
ing. But  the  war  ended  all  this.  First  the  Confederate  and  then 
the  National  troops  used  the  buildings  for  hospital  and  barracks,  so 
that  only  the  medical  school  continued  any  sort  of  exercises. 

In  the  reorganization  after  the  war  little  was  left  but  the  bare 
grounds  and  buildings.  However,  the  institution  was  reopened  in 
1866  with  about  75  students,  continuing  its  progress  without  a  break 
to  the  present  time.  In  1869  it  received  the  national  land-grant  en- 
dowment of  300,000  acres  in  scrip,  at  the  same  time  organizing  an 
agricultural  college  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university.  This  col- 
lege was  later  expanded  into  the  Tennessee  Industrial  CoUege.  On 
March  10,  1879,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  East  Tennessee 
University  to  University  of  Tennessee.  It  is  the  State  agricultural 
college  and  receives  all  the  Federal  aid  to  the  State  for  agricultural 
college  purposes  except  that  for  negro  institutions. 

On  February  1,  1868,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  act  granting 
300,000  acres  in  scrip  to  the  State,  and  on  January  16,  1869,  desig- 
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natcd  the  East  Teiiiu'ssee  University  as  the  benefioinry.  As  the  time 
for  accepting  the  grant  had  exi)irecl  l)ef()re  the  State  could  take  action, 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  February  28,  1867,  was  necessary  to 
legalize  the  action. 

The  scrip  was  sold  to  G.  F.  Lewis  for  the  high  price,  as  the  market 
was  then,  of  90|  cents  per  acre,  and  brought  §271,875.  The  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  was  made  State  fiscal  agent,  and,  on  order 
of  the  State  legislature,  investeil  the  proceeds  jis  fast  iis  received  in 
Tennessee  State  bonds  at  6  i)er  cent.  Ultimately  there  were  S396,0UU 
worth  of  bonds  purchased  and  tui'ned  over  to  the  univei-sity. 

In  these  transactions  expenses  amounting  to  S3, 308. 55  were 
charged  against  the  capital  of  the  fund,  while  an  unexpended  balance 
of  S466.40  was  transferred  to  general  State  funds,  making  a  total  of 
$3,774.95  used  from  tlie  principal  of  the  land-grant  fund;  the 
State  also  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in  some  yeare  and 
in  othei-s  paid  it  in  warrants  which  had  to  be  cashed  at  consi(leral)le 
discount,  so  that,  in  tliis  way,  tlie  univei-sity  lost  aljout  S12,UUU  from 
its  income  funil. 

In  1881  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  S3, 774. 95  to 
replace  the  amount  taken  from  the  capital  of  the  fund  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  losses  of  income.  This  committee  has 
never  reported,  and  no  adjustment  has  been  made. 

The  fund  now  consists  of  the  original  amount,  S396,000,  invested 
in  State  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  6  per  cent  and  S4,0()0  (the 
S3, 775  appropriated  by  the  legislature  plus  S"225  added  by  the  uni- 
versity) invcsteil  in  certificates  of  indebtethiess  at  5  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  S400,000  and  giving  an  annual  income  of  S23,9GU  to  the 
University  of  Temiessee. 

Texas. — ^^Uthough  in  1.SG2  there  were  millions  of  acrc^s  of  unoccupied 
land  in  Texas,  ^-et,  because  of  its  unicpie  position- as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  nation  at  the  time  it  was  atlmitted  to  the  I'nion,  there 
were  no  [)ul)lic  lands  in  the  State  belonging  to  the  Fcdend  Govern- 
ment;  tlicri'fore  the  grant  of  180,000  acres  under  the  agricidt ural 
college  act  of  1S()2  came  in  the  form  of  scrij). 

The  State  legislaturi^  accepted  tlic  grant  Nt)\cinhcr  1,  i.stjt),  and  on 
A|)ril  17,  1.S71,  established  th(^  agricidt  ural  and  mechanical  coUege, 
making  it  the  (hily  of  tlie  govcrnoi-  lo  appoint  tlu'ci^  conwnissionei's 
to  determine  its  locati(jn.  This  conwnission  selected  a  site  in  IJrazos 
County,  which  became  known  as  "(/ollego  Staticjn,"  and  nn  ()e(()l)er 
4,  ls70,  th<^  college  w»us  opened  to  students. 

The  ISO, 000  acres  in  scrip  were  soon  sold  for  SI 74, 000,  which  was 
invested  in  7  \wv  c(»nt  gold  frontier  defense  l)onds  of  th(>  State. 

I  )Mring  1  he  nine  years  be!  ween  tije  sah<  of  lht«  scri|>  hikI  t  he  opening 
of  the  college  the  accumulated  interest  amounted  to  S35,()()0  which 
was  added  to  the  principal,  making  a  total  fund  of  S209,000. 
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On  March  1,  1910,  the  S174,000  bond  issue  was  refunded;  $170,000 
was  placed  in  3  per  cent  bonds  and  $4,000  was  spent  for  running 
expenses  of  the  college.  On  July  1,  1906,  the  $35,000  bond  issue  was 
also  refunded  in  3  per  cents. 

The  legislature  of  1915  made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  replace 
the  money  improperly  spent  in  1910  and  another  of  $24,358.33  to 
adjust  the  deficit  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  directed  that  the  land- 
scrip  fund,  amounting  to  $209,000,  be  invested  at  5  per  cent  interest; 
the  Ao;ricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  receives  the  annual 
income  from  the  State  treasurer. 

The  constitution  of  1876  made  the  coUege  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  but  as  no  change  was  made  in  the  board  of  directors 
the  institution  continues  to  manage  its  affairs  independently, 

Utah. — The  agricultural  coUege  of  Utah  was  founded  March  8, 
1888,  when  the  legislative  assembly  accepted  the  terms  of  the  1862 
land-grant  act.  Utah  received  200,000  acres  of  land  for  the  agri- 
cultural coUege. 

The  State  assembly  appropriated  $25,000  for  buildings  and  the 
county  of  Cache  and  city  of  Logan  gave  100  acres  of  land  as  a  site. 
The  first  students  were  admitted  in  September,  1890. 

The  coUege  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  13  mem- 
bers, comprising  the  secretary  of  state  ex  officio  and  12  members 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  1913  the  "  Branch  of  the  Agricultural 
College"  located  at  Cedar  City  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
agricultural  coUege  board.  The  coUege  also  administers  several 
State  service  bureaus. 

The  grant  of  200,000  acres  is  in  charge  of  a  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  which  locates  the  lands  and  handles  them  in  the 
usual  way  of  rental  and  sale.  A  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per  acre 
lias  been  fixed  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  land  board  for  the  period  ended 
November  30,  1914,  gives  the  foUowing  condition  of  the  grant: 

Lands. 

Acres. 

Agricultural  college  grant 200, 000 

Selected  and  confirmed  ' 195,  663.  65 

Sold  2 181, 484. 19 

Capital  of  the  college  fund. 

Total  sale  prico  of  all  lands  sold  to  date $334, 033. 06 

Amount  paid  in  of  the  selling  price 194, 136.  74 

Amount  invested 189,  656. 68 

The  investments  are  in  loans  on  ajiproved  farm  property  at  6  per 
cent  and  State  and  municipal  bonds  and  warrants  at  4^  to  6  per  cent. 

>  Acres  selected  but  not  confirmed,  3,829.70.  -  Number  of  acres  under  lease  not  given. 
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Income  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  SO,  1914- 

Interest  on  invested  funds $8,  605. 60 

Interest  on  unpaid  purehase  money 2,  853.  47 

Rentals  on  leased  lands 1,  296. 83 

Total 12,  755.  90 

Vertnont. — The  Legislature  of  Vermout,  on  Xovember  2,  IT'Jl, 
passed  an  act  incoiporuting  a  uiiivei'sity  at  Builiugtoii,  which  was 
called  the  I'niversity  of  Vermont.  College  work  was  begun  in  ISOI, 
having  been  preceded  for  one  year  by  ))rei)aratory  work  conducted 
by  the  j)resident  in  his  residence  while  the  coUege  building  was  being 
erected. 

Under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  Vermont  was  entitled  to  150,000 
acres  in  scrij),  which  it  received  by  the  accei)tance  of  the  legislature 
on  October  29,  1S62.  A  commission  of  two,  Homer  E.  Royce  and 
John  B.  Page,  was  appointed  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
jjosing  of  the  scrip.  Ft)Uowing  the  re])ort  of  this  connnission,  the 
scrij),  cidling  for  149,920  actual  acres,  was  put  on  the  market  and  sold 
for  $122,G2G.4().  in  December,  1800,  when  the  mone>'  was  invested, 
it  had  accumulated  considerable  bank  interest,  so  that  a  tottd  invest- 
ment of  §130,500  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds  resulted.  These  bonds 
have  l)een  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  they  came  due  and  will  ftdl 
(hie  again  on  »Tinie  1,  19;')2.  They  boar  interest  at  6  ])er  cent  and  are 
retained  by  the  State  treasurer,  who  pays  the  interest  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  scrip  was  sold  the  legislature  chartered 
an  agriculturid  college  to  receive  the  benefitof  the  funil  and  authorized 
its  trustees  to  locate  a  site.  Among  the  trustees  was  the  Hon.  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  the  author  of  the  act  under  which  the  fund  was  obtaineil. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  strangeness  of  alfairs  that  lor  one  year  this 
Ijoard  cond)ed  the  State  for  a  site,  and  not  one  locality  olfered  siilfi- 
ciont  induc(>m{'nt  to  warrant  the  locating  of  the  college.  I'inully  the 
author  <ir  the  act  which  caused  the  foimding  of  agricultmal  colleges 
in  so  many  other  States  had  to  confess  a  total  failure  in  his  own  State. 
On  Xovember  9,  lS(i5,  the  attempt  to  found  n  separate  agricultural 
college  was  abandoned.  The  legislature  combined  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  the  uiilocated  agriciill  iind  cdllege  undi'r  the  joint  till(\ 
"The  Univei"sity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricidlnrnl  ('<Jlt>ge,"  jiiid 
located  it  on  the  property  of  the  univ(Msity  at  limlington.  Middle- 
bury  College  and  N'orwich  rni\-ersity  were  ant hori/iMJ  t<»  become  pui't.s 
of  llu^  university,  but  declined. 

\"ir(fi II Id.  -Oil  .lanuary  27,  |S7(),  Citngiess  j)asscd  the  act  leestab- 
lishing  the  State  of  Virginia.     The  new  State  constitution  adopted  in 
lS(i9  went  int/O  effect  and  the  reconstructed  l(>gislalnre  wiis  cmIIccI  foi- 
its  first  meeting  on  l-'el)ruary   10,    ls7().      A I    th'K  nicciiiig  the  lainl 
grant  act  was  accepted,  securing  to  \\io  State  .lOO.OOO  iicres  in  scrip. 
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This  scrip  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent 
of  i)ublic  instruction,  and  was  sold  on  May  1,  1872,  for  $285,000. 

On  March  19,  1872,  the  legislature  after  a  long  struggle,  authorized 
the  division  of  the  fund,  one-third  to  Hampton  Institute  and  two- 
thirds  to  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  This  act  also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Of  the  $95,000,  Hampton's  share,  $9,500,  was  used  to  buy  72 
acres  of  additional  land,  and  the  remainder  was  invested  in  6  per 
cent  State  bonds  at  a  discount,  serving  to  buy  $172,156  worth  of 
bonds. 

A  similar  disposition  was  made  of  the  $190,000,  the  portion  given 
to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege;  and  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $344,312  face  value  became  its  endowoiient.  All  the 
bonds  are  held  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  interest  going 
regularly  to  the  institutions. 

The  act  of  March  19,  1872,  w^hich  organized  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  coUege  for  whites  and  disposed  of  the  scrip,  also  author- 
ized the  taking  over  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  at  Blacksburg  as 
a  site  for  the  new  college. 

In  1896  the  legislature  added  the  words  "and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute" to  the  title  of  the  college. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Negro  college, 
was  established  in  June,  1867,  on  a  farm  known  as  "Little  Scotland, " 
lying  on  Hampton  Kiver,  a  small  navigable  arm  of  Hampton  Roads. 
Students  were  first  admitted  in  April,  1868.  On  June  4,  1870,  it 
was  chartered  as  a  semiprivate  educational  institution.  The  school 
now  is  one  of  the  two  largest  and  best-lmown  schools  for  Negroes 
in  the  world.  Its  plan  is  based  on  labor  as  a  means  of  education. 
From  the  humble  beginning  of  1868  it  has  progressed  so  that  for 
1915  its  report  shows  total  annual  expenditures  of  over  $585,000, 
with  an  investment  of  over  $4,000,000  in  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  It  still  receives  the  income  of  $10,329.36  per  year  from 
the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

Washington. — Washington,  in  its  State  enabling  act  of  February 
22,  1889,  received  90,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  an  agri- 
cultural college. 

The  first  legislative  assembly,  on  March  28,  1890,  organized  the 
coUege  under  the  title  of  "The  Agricultural  College,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of  Washington."  It  con- 
ferred on  the  new  college  all  the  Federal  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  schools  of  science.  The  institution 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents  of  five  mem- 
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bers  appointed  by  the  governor  and  its  location  was  fixed  at  Pullman. 
In  1905  the  name  was  shortened  to  "The  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton. " 

All  the  lands  granted  to  the  State  are  in  charge  of  a  State  land 
commissioner,  who  locates  and  handles  them  in  the  usual  way  of 
rental  and  sale.  Receipts  are  turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer, 
who  invests  the  capital  in  interest-bearing  securities  and  holds  the 
mcome  from  investments  and  rentals  to  be  appro|)riat('(l  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  the  college. 

On  October  1,  1914,  the  endowment  was  report<.Hl  as  follows: 

Lands. 

Acres  in  original  grant 90,  000.  00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed 89,  43S.  21 

Acres  sold 23,  506.  32 

Capital. 

Total  selling  price  of  lands Not  reported. 

Amount  paid  in $247,  608. 36 

Amount  invested  in  securities 247,  325  00 

Income  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1914- 

Interest  on  invested  funds .1:12,  345.  67 

Interest  on  deferred  payments,  from  leases  and  from  privileges 6, 840.  68 

Hank  interest  on  daily  balances 240.  68 

Total 19,  426.  96 

West  Virginia. — This  State  was  created  and  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  June  20,  1863.  The  first  legislative  assemljly,  by  an  act 
approved  October  3,  1863,  accepted  tlie  grant  of  150, ()()()  acres  in 
scrip,  but  because  of  tlie  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  the  State 
did  not  receive  it  until  Congress,  by  a  speciid  act  dated  April  14, 
1864,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  land-grant  act  to  tlie  State. 

Shortly  after  the  scrip  was  received  it  was  sold  for  $90,000  and  the 
money  invested  in  §90,000  wortii  of  I'nited  States  "currency  sixes." 

On  January  9,  1866,  the  trustees  of  Monongalia  Acatieniy,  at  Nh)r- 
gantown,  tendered  to  tlie  State  all  tlicir  property  for  tlie  foiuuhition 
of  the  new  agricultural  college.  On  -biniiary  30,  1867,  the  legislature 
accepted  tlie  gift  and  on  February  7,  l.s()7,  passed  an  act  reallirniing 
this  acceptunc<'  und  establishing  the  vVgricultiiral  Collegia  of  West 
Virginia,  nt  Nb»igantown.  To  its  trustees  wei-e  tiiiiicd  over  the  S'.M),- 
000  in  (»  per  cent-bonds  forming  tlu^  land-grant  fnnd.  The  prop«'rty 
donated  by  Monongalia  Academy,  together  with  gifts  from  (he 
citizens  of  Morgaiitoun  lands,  buildings,  cash,  bonds,  bank  stock, 
books,  and  jxTsoiial  pioj)crty     was  worth  $50,390. 

June  25,  ISOS,  the  legislature  aiilhori/cd  the  board  of  visitoi^s  to 
sell  the  academy  jjiopcr  and  to  invest  the  pidcecds  in  new  buihlings 
on  the  main  gniund.-<  at  Moigantown.      About  ?1  5,000  was  so  used. 
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On  December  4,  1868,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege to  "West  Vh'ginia  University"  and  the  board  of  visitors  to  a 
board  of  regents.  This  same  year  it  increased  the  land-grant  endow- 
ment by  a  gift  of  S10,000  and  again  in  1871  by  another  $10,000. 

Until  1909  the  control  of  the  institution  was  in  the  board  of  regents. 
By  an  act  approved  February  27,  1909,  the  management  of  all  the 
State  institutions  was  divided  between  two  State  boards.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  are  under  the  board  of  control,  of  three  members,  and  the 
academic  affairs  are  under  a  State  board  of  regents,  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  and  four  other  members. 

The  State  board  of  control  now  has  charge  of  the  funds  of  West 
Virginia  University,  including  the  land  endowment  fund.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  segregate  the  endowment  received 
from  the  sale  of  scrip  from  that  received  from  legislative  appropria- 
tion, all  endowment  funds  being  kept  in  one  account. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $116,500, 
invested  in  various  securities  bringing  from  5  to  6  per  cent  interest 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $6,500  for  the  university. 

Wisconsin. — Although  the  first  movement  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  university  began  in  1836,  under  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, it  was  not  until  the  State  constitution  of  1848  made  pro- 
vision for  it  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  institution  being 
actually  opened.  The  first  State  legislature  passed  an  act  incorpo- 
rating the  university  and  appointing  a  board  of  regents,  July  26,  1848. 
During  the  first  year  thereafter  the  regents  held  several  meetings, 
at  which  the  opening  of  a  preparatory  department  was  discussed  and 
several  sites  for  the  university  were  considered.  Finally,  "College 
Hill,"  at  Madison,  was  selected  in  February,  1849,  where  the  prepar- 
atory department  was  opened  in  a  building  loaned  by  the  people  of 
Madison.  The  efforts  of  14  years  had  finally  borne  fruit.  On  August 
4,  1850,  college  classes  were  established.  The  first  college  building 
was  erected  in  1851. 

The  agricultural  college  land  grant  of  240,000  acres  was  accepted 
by  the  State  legislature  on  April  2,  1863. 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  a  renewal  of  the  university's  prosperity. 
Women  had  been  admitted  during  the  dark  days;  so  now  a  general 
reorganization  seemed  necessary.  An  act  approved  April  12,  1866, 
provided  that  the  university  should  receive  the  agricultural  college 
endowment  and  other  substantial  State  aids  in  addition  to  all  its 
former  grants  and  endowments;  the  State  also  now  began  to  extend 
assistance  by  direct  appropriation  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  university. 

The  agricultural  college  grant,  amounting  to  240,005.37  acres, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  school  and  university  lands. 
A  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  was  obtained,  25  per  cent  cash 
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and  the  balance  on  10  years'  time  at  7  per  cent  interest.  All  but  40 
acres  were  sold  np  to  1912.  The  money  received  from  sales  was 
turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer  and  invested  in  interest-bearing 
securities. 

The  loUowint;  tabulation  shows  how  the  hi!:;h  rates  of  interest 
permitted  profita])l(>  investment  at  first,  coming  to  a  maximum  in 
1883;  and  how,  since  that  time,  the  decreasing  interest  rates  liavo 
gradually  lowered  the  inconi(>  until  at  lite  pi-esciil  time  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  obtain  even  the  re(iuired  5  per  cent: 

Income  from  the  laiid/iDitl. 


Year. 

Capital. 

Income. 

.\crcs 

of  unsold 

land. 

Year. 

CapiUil. 

Income. 

Acres 

of  imsold 

land. 

1860 

.^^,061.S.5 
1. V.I,  340. 20 
230, 133.  '.X) 
207,330.80 
285,908.00 
'228,221.00 

$144.03 
11,377.41 
10,148.41 
1.5,321.84 
17,377,14 
14,009.70 

1892 

$290,9,54.00 

$10,9<'.1.95 
10,871.85 
12,428.57 
13,a$.8,27 
11, 777., 56 
12,728.14 

1870 

189.5 



1875  .   . 

.52, 4(XJ.  .53 

24,358..S7 

13,204.8:$ 

l,2o3.21 

1900  

1880 

i;)00 



1883       .    . 

1910  . 

303,  .5.58. 01 
303,594.61 

40.00 

1888 

1914 

120.00 

•  Invested  funds  only;  does  not  include  uninvested  cash  on  hand. 

For  the  future  the  defi<il  in  interest  below  the  ictiiiired  .'>  per  cent 
has  be(>n  a<ljiist(>d  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Stale  legislature  and 
approved  August  7,  11)1.)  (sec.  21i),  ch.  758,  acts  of  l'.)lo),  which 
provided  as  follows: 

II  lor  any  year  tlio  iiu'(MTie  from  the  aufiiculttnal  rolli'<j;e  fund  i.s  less  llian  .'>  jkt  rent 
on  tlio  principal,  the  ri'jj:cnt.s  of  the  university  nvr  authori/.etl  and  reipiirod  to  trans- 
fer from  the  university  fund  ineonio  to  the  agri<ultural  eolIet,'o  fund  ineotne  an  amount 
neccHsary  to  meet  the  difforence  between  the  interest  actually  received  and  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  yielded  had  the  income  been  at  the  rate  of  .')  jht 
cent. 

Wi/oiniiKj.  I>y  an  act  of  March  I.  ISM't,  t  lie 'rciritoiinl  legislat  ni'e 
organized  the  Iniversity  of  Wyoming  and  piox  idcd  a  State  la.\  for 
its  support.  The  university  was  to  be  located  in  or  near  (he  city  of 
Laramie,  to  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike,  ;iiid  to  pro\  ide  lor  a 
librr;il  ('illicit  ion  in  iilj  collegiate  bianclies  of  study.  Tlicrt"  were 
seven  t  I'ustccs.  .\  site  of  I'O  iici'es  was  procnrcd,  l.-itci'  increased  to 
;")  I  acr'c-^,  partly  b\'  gift  and  [larllv  b\'  pnr(  base  tbrongli  lliecili/ens 
of  jjarainic!  and  tlii-ough  the  Inion  Tacilic  Ivailro.ad.  In  the  fall  of 
1SS7,  a  portion  of  tin-  (irst  bnihling  lia\ing  been  completed,  (be 
institution  was  opened  for  stu<lents.  'I'lnee  farms,  contjiining  \  ,0^0 
acres,  are  now  used  foi"  e.\|)erimen(al  and  demonstration  work. 

When,  in  IHSO,  the  S(a(e  cons(il  nl  ion  was  ailopted  and  llie  new 
S(ate  was  eiilitled  to  '.»(),()()()  acres  of  public  laml  U>r  an  agricultural 
college  endowment,  tbis  grunt,  togellier  willi  all  its  conditions,  was 
conferred  on  tlie  nnixcrsity.     This  inis  been  followed  by  all  grant.-^  in 
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aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  extension  work, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  grant  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions. 

In  1890  a  bill  to  establish  a  separate  agricultural  college  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  was  followed  in  1892  by  a  State  referendum 
vote  placing  the  new  college  at  Lander,  Fremont  County.  As  the 
legislature  declined  to  pass  measures  for  the  change,  the  institution 
was  not  established.  Thus,  wiselj,  all  efforts  of  the  State  for  higher 
education  have  been  centered  in  one  institution. 

The  care  of  the  90,000-acre  grant,  together  with  all  the  State  lands, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  which  locates, 
sells,  and  rents  the  lands,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State 
treasurer  to  be  invested  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  university.  The 
latest  available  report  for  the  biennium  ended  September  30,  1914, 
shows  the  following  condition  of  the  grant: 

Lands. 

Total  number  of  acres  granted 90, 000.  00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed  to  the  State 89,  832.  36 

Acres  sold 6,  664.  35 

Acres  selected  and  reserved  for  sale 2, 120.  44 

Acres  leased 79, 305. 13 

Capital  of  the  fund. 

Invested  funds $28,425.00 

Cash  balance  uninvested,  held  in  the  agricultural  college  permanent  land 

fund  of  1903 20,415.34 

Cash  balance  uninvested,  held  in  the  agricultural  college  permanent  land 

fund  No.  2 24,  515.  50 


Total  of  permanent  fund 73,  355.  84 

Interest  and  income  for  the  biennium  1912-1914. 

Interest  on  invested  funds $3, 063.  05 

Interest  on  deferred  payments  on  purchases 950. 19 

Rentals 11,385.70 

Interest  on  bank  balances 1, 043.  03 


Total  biennial  income  for  sui)p(>rt 16,441.  97 

Invested  funds. 

At  4i  per  cent $3,  500 

At  5  per  cent 4,000 

At  5i  per  cent 4, 000 

At  6  per  cent 16,  925 


28, 425 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Under  the  grant  of  July  2,  IS62,  three  sharp  (Hvisions  in  the  States 
appear: 

1.  States  receiving  scrip  uiulor  the  original  act. 

2.  States  receiving  hind  under  the  original  act. 

8.  New  States  receiving  land  under  their  State  enahling  acts  or 
other  acts  in  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  original  act. 

In  general  it  has  been  very  difTicult,  well-nigh  impossible,  to  carry 
out  the  exact  letter  of  the  law.  A  study  of  the  detaile<l  histories 
shows  scarcely  one  State  that  has  not,  in  some  way,  at  some  time, 
been  in  default. 

The  ])rincij)al  lines  of  default  have  been  a  delay  in  investing  the 
capital,  or  investment  at  less  than  5  })er  cent,  causing  loss  of  income 
to  the  college;  use  of  caj»ital  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  college; 
and  finally  tiie  use  of  income  for  purposes  not  authorized  by  law, 
such  as  for  the  administration  of  lands  or  expenses  of  investments. 
In  general  tiiese  defaults  have  been  made  good  as  soon  as  proper  at- 
tention was  directed  to  them. 

Althougli  defaults  have  been  corrected,  in  the  main  immediately 
on  being  recognized,  yet  seldom  have  deficits  been  refunded  or  made 
up.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  interest  from  lack  of  invest- 
ment or  from  deficient  interest  return,  it  has  been  usual  to  replace 
the  investment  so  as  to  obtain  the  re(|uired  5  per  cent  but  to  allow 
past  losses  to  remain  unsatisiied.  Tiiere  are,  however,  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice;  the  last  ami  most  prominent  is  the  vState 
of  Texas,  the  legislature  of  wliich  in  lUlf)  apj)roj)riate(l  .S24,3r)8.;i5 
to  adjust  losses  in  interest  due  to  j)ast  iiivestnicnts  at  less  tlian  ">  per 
cent.' 

In  the  nu>thod  of  obtaining  the  re(|uir(Ml  .">  jx-r  ((Mil  on  tlic  iir. cslcd 
funds  sevei'al  plans  have  been  adopted. 

(1)  In  a  large  number  of  the  States,  wlicn  it  bccjiinc  c'\i(UMil  (hat 
a  contiimous  5  jx-r  cent  investment  would  be  (hllicull  (o  liml,  the 
fnnd  Was  turned  o\ei"  to  (he  State  (reasuiy  ami  (he  State  i(self  as- 
suim-il  the  hiad  of  interest,  the  (•ai)ital  heing  considered  as  jiait  of  the 
irredueibhi  Slute  debt.  Tins  was  done  in  ( 'onneelieiit .  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Nbiine,  Ma.ssachu.sctls,  New 
IIam()shire,  New  Jei*sey,  New  York,  and  I'ennsyh  ania. 

(2)  In  other  States  the  receipts  from  the  sah'  of  hinds  were  tunned 
in  to  the  State  treasnry  as  fast  as  received  and  added  either  to  (he 
State  Hi!d\ing  fund  or  to  general  State  funds.  m>  attempt  at  outside 
investment  being  made  in  snch  cases  the  State  i.ssues  certilieates 
(»f  indebtedness  at  a  good  rate  of  interest.  .Michigan,  .Missouri,  and 
Ohio  haiidietl  their  funds  in  (his  Wav. 
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(3)  Other  States  have  invested  the  funds  at  the  best  rate  obtain- 
able in  the  open  market,  and  make  up  the  difference  between  the  rate 
obtained  and  the  required  5  per  cent  by  direct  legislative  appropria- 
tion.    Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  handle  the  funds  in  this  way. 

(4)  In  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  the  legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  governing  board  of  the  college  to  transfer  funds  from 
other  general  college  funds  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  interest. 

(5)  In  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  the  fund  has 
been  lost  by  defalcation  or  dishonesty  and  has  been  restored  by  the 
legislature.  A  State  bond  for  the  amount  has  been  issued  in  each 
of  these  States. 

The  above  five  methods  cover  the  handling  of  the  funds  by  those 
States  receiving  it  under  the  original  grant  and  which  have  entirely 
disposed  of  the  lands  and  scrip.  An  entirely  different  method  has 
been  adopted  in  the  newer  States. 

Among  the  older  States  the  following  seem  to  be  in  default  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article:  Colorado  was  derelict  in  the  investment 
of  the  capital  received  from,  the  sale  of  lands;  the  State  legislature, 
in  attempting  to  make  the  funds  secure,  placed  so  many  conditions 
and  penalties  upon  the  State  officers  that  they  refused  to  move  and 
allowed  the  funds  to  lie  in  bank  at  2  or  2^  per  cent  interest;  recently 
the  provisions  have  been  changed  and  the  funds  are  being  invested 
as  fast  as  possible.  Nebraska  has  its  capital  invested  in  securities 
only  })art  of  which  bring  5  per  cent  interest,  the  balance  less  than  5 
per  cent;  action  by  the  State  legislature  to  remedy  this  or  make  up 
the  deficit  is  expected.  Nevada  for  a  number  of  years  failed  to 
segregate  this  fund  from  other  land-grant  funds,  investing  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  all  lands  together,  without  regard  to  the  special 
5  per  cent  investment  condition  attached  to  this  fund;  as  a  result 
there  is  a  deficit  of  about  1  per  cent  in  yearly  income  and  some  con- 
fusion regarding  the  exact  amount  of  the  capital. 

The  newer  States  received  invariably,  in  their  State  enabling  acts, 
grants  of  public  lands  for  many  different  purposes  and  running  into 
the  millions  of  acres.  The  care  of  these  lands  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  administrative  duties  of  the  State.  In  every  case  a  State 
land  board  has  been  created  which  locates  the  lands  mider  the  differ- 
ent grants  and  arranges  for  their  use  either  by  sale  to  individuals  who 
will  develop  them,  or  by  rental  of  the  lands  or  of  the  privileges, 
such  as  grazing,  mining,  lumbering,  water  power,  etc.  Sales  of 
lands  are  usually  made  on  a  pai't  cash  basis,  the  State  collecting  a 
liberal  rate  of  interest  on  the  deferred  payments. 

The  amount  received  from  actual  sales  of  lands  of  the  agricultural 
college  grants  is  turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer  and  invested  either 
by  him  or  by  some  other  authorized  agency,  at  the  best  rate  obtain- 
able.    In  the  past,  because  the  agricultural  college  grant  formed  only 
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a  small  portion  of  the  total  Stato  huuls,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  special  conditions  affLxed  to  it,  and  the  lands  and  investments 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  grants  of  land,  being 
required  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  management;  but  now  each 
State  is  making  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  special  conditions  and  to 
throw  its  5  per  cent  securities  into  the  agricultural  college  permanent 
fund,  so  that  there  is  little  default  in  investment. 

The  interest  from  invested  funds  is  lumped  in  with  income  from 
leases,  from  interest  on  (h'ferred  ])ayments  of  purchase  money,  and 
money  from  ail  other  sources  to  form  an  income  fund  from  which  tlie 
agricultural  college  may  draw  annual  support.  In  some  .States  this 
support  fund  is  immediately  available  foi'  the  use  of  the  college; 
in  others  the  legislature  appropriates  as  much  (»f  it  each  year  as  it 
thinks  advisable,  leaving  the  balance  on  hand. 

LANDS  AND  SCRIP. 

Twenty-eight  States  were  allotted  8,1(50,000  acres  of  land  in  scrip; 
20  received  2,.S90,000  acres  in  place,  giving  a  totfd  allotment  of 
1 1,050,000  acres  untler  the  act  of  July  2,  1SG2,  or  supplementary  acts 
in  lieu  of  it.  Of  this  total,  considering  the  grants  to  the  newer 
States  as  already  located,  10,929,215  acres  actuidly  ])assed  to  the 
States,  the  reduction  of  120,785  acres  being  due  to  fracti<Muil  deduc- 
tions in  issue  of  scrip,  to  the  location  of  doiiMc  niiniiiiuiii  \  alue 
lands,  and  to  the  failure  of  some  States  to  locate  the  full  idlotment. 

Ill    I'll  1    there  were  1,209,8:^7  acres  unsold,  ])arl  of  which  were 

leased;  and  51,850  acres  unlocated,  not  including  Xew  Me\ic(»  with 

150,000  acres  and  Oklahoma  with  250, ()()()  acres,  noiK^  of  wliich  were 

located. 

CArir.vi.  OK    I  hi:   i  i  no. 

The  scrip  and  lands  have  ])een  sold  fi>r  S12,043,.'>09.1;},  of  wliich 
SI  19,l(i  I.'.IO  was  used  in  four  States  to  ])urchase  land.  The  remain- 
ing capital  has  increased  during  52  years  of  existence  (lS(i2  to  1911) 
until  it  amounts  to  $i:i,()21,712.07.  Of  this  amount  S2, 205,489.08, 
in  10  States,  draws  interest  at  less  than  5  j)er  cent,  but  only  4 
States  '  fail  t<»  make  up  the  (jdicit  in  some  way. 

INCOME. 

livery  State  now  a|)plies  all  I  lie  incoiiic  fm-  the  support  of  |h(» 
agricultural  and  nicrhanical  collcgt';  there  is  no  diiniiuitioii  (ir  diver- 
sion to  other  uses. 

The  total  income  under  (lie  1802  land-grant  endowment  act  from 
idl  sour(H!s,  not.  incluilin'4  additions  to  princip.-d.  for  the  sear  I'.il.'i  -14 
was  $85(3,1^8.95,  of  which  §725,490. ;i2  cumc  from  mtcrcsL  on  iu- 

'  In  I'UTonly  thr.c  Slatos. 
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vested  funds,  $71,258.05  from  interest  on  deferred  payments  of  land 

pm'chases,  $55,884.83  from  leased  lands,  from  privileges,  and  from 

miscellaneous  sources,  and  $4,877.76  from  direct  appropriations  to 

make  up  the  difference  in  interest  from  investments  at  less  than  5 

per  cent. 

COLLEGES. 

Of  the  colleges  benefiting  under  the  act,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  divide  the  income  between  an  institu- 
tion for  whites  and  one  for  colored  students.  With  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  which  divides  the  fund  between  two  colleges,  each 
of  the  other  States  maintains  one  college  or  university  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Nineteen  States  have  created  and  maintain  independent  colleges' 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  while  also  maintaining  State 
universities;  in  each  of  21  States  the  college  of  agriculture  is  a  part 
of  the  State  university;  seven  States  do  not  have  State  universities. 

Massachusetts  has  a  State  agricultural  coUege  and  aids  a  private 
fomidation — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — with  part  of 
the  fund;  it  has  no  State  university.  Ohio  has  three  universities 
aided  by  the  State,  but  has  officially  recognized  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, comprising  the  coUege  of  agricultm-e,  as  the  State  university. 
In  Georgia  the  agricultural  college  is  legally  a  part  of  the  State 
university,  but  actually  is  almost  autonomous.  In  Montana  the 
agricultm-al  coUege  has  a  separate  name  and  management,  but  is 
by  law  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  State  university  composed 
of  all  the  State-supported  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  oldest  institution  is  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  founded  as 
Queens  CoUege  in  1766,  but  this  is  a  private  corporation.  The 
oldest  State  institution  is  the  University  of  Tennessee,  established 
as  Blount  CoUege  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee  CoUege  in  1807. 
The  oldest  independent  State  coUege  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  is  the  Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege,  established  February  12 
1855,  and  opened  on  May  i;>,  1857. 
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The  land-grant  colleger. 


Names  of  institutions. 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  ami  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connect  icut  A  gricult  ural  College 

Delaware  College 

University  of  1  lorida 

University  of  Georgia  > 

University  of  Idaho 

Universit  y  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College' 

University  of  Kentucky 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored) 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lego  (colored ) 

T'nivcrsit)-  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts... 

University  of  Nel>ra.ska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hatnn^hiro  I'ollege  of  Agriculture 
and  Micnaiiic  Arts 

Rutgers  Coll(f;p.  New  Jersey* 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  I'l  iversily,  New  '^'ork' 

North  Carolina  ('ollege  of  Agricidturo 
and  Mechanic  Arls 

North  I>!ikolii  Agriciillural  College 

f)hio  Stale  University' 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Alechanlcal 
Collcgo 

Oregon  Agricultural  College' 

Pfninylvania  Slal(>  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemsf)n  Collrgc,  South  Carolina 

Colond  Norinal,  Agrictdtiiriilaml  Indus- 
trial Colli- gi',  South  Carolina 

South  I>akota  Stale  Colli'gn  of  Agricul- 
ture and  .Mechanic  Arts 

University  of  'lennes-Siv 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural 

college 
sepa- 
rate 
from 
State 

univer- 
sity. 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


One 
State 
institu- 
tion. 


Univ... 

Univ... 
Univ... 


Col... 
Col... 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ... 

Univ... 
Col 


Univ... 


Univ. 


Univ... 
Univ... 


Col. 
Col. 


Univ. 


I  niv. 


Col. 
Col. 


Univ. 


Date  of  or- 
ganization 

of  the 
institution. 


Date  of  open- 
ing of  the 
institution 

to  students. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Fel). 
Apr. 
Feb. 

Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 


26, 1872 

-  1885 
27, 1871 
23, 18t)8 
11,1870 

6,1881 
6,1833 

-  ,1870 

12. 1866 
—,1889 

28. 1867 
6,1869 


Feb.  16 


1858 
1863 
1879 


May    18,1886 


Apr. 
Feb. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


7, 1874 
25, 1865 
-  ,1856 
10, 1861 
29,1863 
12.1855 
19, 1851 


Feb    28,1878 


May 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Jimc 
Nov. 

Feb. 
Apr. 


13, 1K71 
11,1K?9 

16, 1893 
15,  1869 

7,  isra 

7,  lWi6 
10, 17t>6 

28,1889 
27,1865 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Doc. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Sept.  in 


-  .1887 
9,  IKiHl 
22, 1870 

2.1.  1890 
II,1WV5 
22,  IKV) 
•a.  ISKS 
— ,  18S9 


1896 
,1881 


Mar.  20,1872 
Oct.  —,1891 
Jan.  22, 1S72 
Sept.  23.  IMiy 
Sept.  1,1879 
Sept.  28, 1881 
May  — .ISM 
Oct.  1,18*4 
1,1872 
3, 1892 
2. 1868 
16. 1874 


May 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Sept. 


(») 
Feb. 


1859 

16, 1863 

,1880 


Oct.    11,1887 


Nov.  16,1874 
Sept.  14,1868 
Fall  of  18,^)9 
21,186.1 
2, 1S67 
13,1857 
26,  1851 

■    .1880 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Mav 
Nov 


Apr. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Sept. 


Mar. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

S«>pt. 

Sept. 


-     ,1871 
14, 1841 

15,1893 

7, 1871 

12, 1874 

4,1868 
,1771 

10, 1890 
7,1868 

— , 1889 
8,  1S91 
7, 1873 


Fall  of   1891 

, 1S65 

Feb.  20,  IViO 
Sept.  2:<.  IMKt 
July  —.imi 


Date  of  re- 
ceipt of  1862 
land-grant 
fund. 


Sept.  24.  ISM 


Feb. 
June 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Jiin. 
Apr 
Mar, 

Dec. 

Feb. 
May 

Sept. 
Feb. 


26. 1872 
— . 1910 
27. 1871 
23,1868 
27, 1879 
21,1893 
14, 1867 

-  ,1870 
12,1866 

-  ,1892 
28, 1867 

6,1869 

11.1862 
16,1863 

-  ,1865 


May   21,1897 


Apr. 
Feb. 


7, 1874 
25,1865 
•  ,18M 
Apr.  27,1863 
29,1863 
25.1863 
18,1868 


Apr. 
Feb 
Feb 


Feb.  28,1878 


.Mav 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 
Mar. 

Fob. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


13.1871 
24, 1870 

16, 1893 

,  1873 

7, 1873 


21 


1866 
1863 


28, 1SR9 
27. 1865 

-    .1K.87 

9,  IMKl 

22, lh70 


Doc.    2.'..  1890 
,  1870 
19,  IS»i7 
19.  1892 
_,  ISS9 


Feb 
May 
Nov 


Oot. 
Fob. 


1896 

18S() 

1S«W 


I  C.rorgla  Slate  Collepo  of  Agrlniltiirr. 
'SchfKdoiwnid  In  IV.9,  rolL'^i'  on  Mar.  17,  1869. 

•  HluonionI  Cnit  ral  l'^)ll^•^'l■  o|miii'i1  in  May,  r^*'). 

*.Ma>.sachus<'tlM  nialntalns  one  State  agricultural  collr^-e  and  aids  the  Mitwachiisolls  Instllulo  of  Tech- 
nology,a  private  foundation.  Harvard  t'nlvorslty,  also  a  prlvalo  corixirailon,  takes  the  place  nfa  State 
university. 

'  Hulgr'rs  College  Is  a  private  foundation  but  Is  aided  by  Iho  Stale  and  Is  the  ofhclal  State  collogo  of 
agrlcnliure. 

•  While  Comoll  Unlvor«lty  Is  n  private  corfwjratlon,  llie  Stale  aids  In  Its  sup|iort  and  nianaKi<monl ;  it  Is 
therefore  ronsl'lered  as  New  York  Stale's  land-grant  university. 

'fihio  Stiiie  Unlversii  v  is  the  ntflclally  recognlr.eil  Siiiie  imlversltv  and  Includes  the  collogo  of  apricnl- 
tiirp.  »>hlo  also  has  mated  two  other  Slate  insllliitlons,  Miami  t'nivorsity  and  Ohio  University,  and 
aids  Ihotn  with  State  funds. 

•ConalJlH  (  ollogr, 0|Hnvd  in  1865,  iMicnmo  Oregon  Agricultural  CoIIoko  In  l>^). 
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The  land-grant  colleges — Continued. 


Name  of  institution. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  (colored) 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural 

college 
sepa- 
rate 
from 
State 

univer- 
sity. 


X 
X 


X 

x' 


One 

State 
institu- 
tion. 


Univ... 


Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 


Date  of  or- 

ganization 
of  the 

institution. 

Apr. 
Mar. 

17,1871 

8, 1888 

Nov. 

2, 1791 

Mar. 

19, 1872 

June 

4, 1870 

Mar. 
Feb. 

28, 1890 
7, 1867 

July 
Mar. 

26, 1848 
4,1886 

Date 

of  open- 

mg 

of  the 

institution 

to  students. 

Oct. 

4, 1876 

Sept 

—,1890 

-    ,1801 

Fall 

of  1872 

Apr. 

— ,  1868 

Jan. 

13, 1892 

ift*^ft 

Feb. 

—  1849 

Fall 

of   1887 

Date  of  re- 
ceipt of  1862 
land-grant 
fund. 


Apr.  17,1871 
Mar.  8, 1888 
Nov.    9, 1865 

Mar.  19,1872 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


19, 1872 
28, 1890 
7, 1867 
12, 1866 
■  ,  1889 


o 


